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°*°*to develop this SUPER HEATER 


°° *this PROFIT LEADER 
View GENERAL 


WASHINGTON 


Hot~Blast Super furnace 


it takes time and experience to produce things of outstanding 
merit. It takes more—fidelity to ideals. In the 75 years devoted 
to the manufacture of heating equipment, Gray & Dudley have >. - Le 
Never compromised on quality. The General Washington Line i 
has set the pace in style; in engineering; economy of opera- 
tion; in the eternal appeal of beauty. The General Washington 
today is acknowledged the most advanced and finely balanced 
heat circulator that ever won public approval. It pays to 
sell this kind of a heater. It builds business for tomorrow, 
as well as for today. It helps to establish heating leadership 
for any dealer. The Washington Line is complete — 19 
different sizes for coal alone ... a heater to meet every need. 


2 Write today for new catalog and money-making proposition. 










































| GRAY & DUDLEY COMPANY 


4 gy NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Established 1862 
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at is “good measure” in a stock of brushes? 0 
ecipe says it’s the “baker's dozen” . .. times tw! 


With the idea of building a simplified, condensed bru® 
line for the average store, a line that would show rapi 
turnover and good profits, we studied retail sales over® 
period of years . . . selected Wooster Brushes whi# 
had proved fast-moving, numbers with wide price rang: 


Twenty-six popular brushes are included in the Woost® 
'3-Point Merchandising System. And (sugar on the bu! 


different types of merchandise displays. This ideal stock 
available in the Wooster Swinging Sampler, a doubi 
sided metal wall display ...in the sturdy metal Count 
Sampler... and in the compact Counter Variety Vender 
Each display may be used separately, or all in combinatio 


THE WOOSTER 3-POINT MERCHANDISING 


SYSTEM * ses FOR SELLING It’s the “baker’s dozen”, times two. . . this Wooster! 
Point Merchandising System ... twenty-six brushes tk 


will go like hot-cakes in almost any store . . . twenty-s 

OOSTER brushes in a well-balanced stock which does not require 

big investment, but does show big profits! Write today f 

FOSSSET the illustrated folder, or ask any Wooster jobber for cor 
Bru 


plete details! ... The Wooster Brush Co., Wooster, Ohit 


we sweetened up this modern line with three unusual” 
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STANDARDIZE ON 


-YALE- 


AND INCREASE YOUR SALES AND PROFITS 


YALE AUXILIARY LOCK 
MERCHANDISER 
No. GSG62—26% "x 8” 


Locks to retail at from 
$1.00 to $2.75. 


Also GSG61—same as 
above with different as- 
sortment to retail from 
$1.00 to $4.25. 
No. GSG71— 18” x 6%” 


cantains 4 locks to retail 
from 75¢ to $1.75. 


NOTE: Add prefix ‘“R”’ for 
revolving Merchandisers — 
same assortments. 





THESE MERCHANDISERS ARE FREE— 
YOU BUY ONLY THE LOCKS... 
THEY ARE SALABLE 





YALE PADLOCK 
MERCHANDISER 
No. GSH303 22” x11” 
Padlocks to retail at from 15¢ 
to $1.50. 

Other Padlock Merchandisers: 
No. GSH312 —18” x 5” —contain- 
ing 5 padlocks to retail at from 
30¢ to $1.25. 

No. GSH321 — 20x 5 "—contain- 
ing 6 padlocks to retail at from 
20¢ to $1.00. 


HESE attractive Mer- 
chandising Display 
Boards, with the 
beautiful green 
suede finish, make it 
easier for you to sell 
YALE Auxiliary Locks, 
Padlocks and Cabinet 
Locks by making it more 
convenient for your cus- 


tomers to select them. 


Each covers a range of 


models and prices to 
meet all requirements — 
and 


“THE NAME YALE 
HELPS THE SALE” 
2 





YALE CABINET & TRUNK 
LOCK MERCHANDISER 
No. GSF11 of" a 10" 
Assortment represents locks most 


frequently called for. Retail prices 
from 20¢ to $1.25. 


This merchandiser makes it easy 
for you to carry a representative 
stock that will take care of most 
of the requirements of your trade. 


Standardize your lock business under the world-renowned 


trade mark, YALE. 


Call your jobber or write to us direct 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


JULY 15, 1937 


U. S. A. 
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Many farmers in your lo- 
cality will rush in at the 
last minute for a Myers 
Unloader, a fork or two, 
a set of slings, some pul- 
leys, hooks or brackets, or 
perhaps a length of track 
Don’t get caught short 
again this year. Check 
your stock today and send 
us your orders immedi- 
ately. We are prepared to 
make prompt shipments. 
Write or wire. 
















Myers O. K. Unloaders continue in popular favor with farmers 
everywhere. Compact—sturdy—dependable—and designed for 
speed, easy operation and heavy loads, their standard of perform- 
ance during harvest is a source of satisfaction to those who depend 
on them to unload their hay or grain from the wagon into the 
mow or onto the stack. 


The illustration appearing above shows the Myers O. K. Un- 
loader for rope or cable draft and adjustable to fit all standard 
makes of steel track. It has extra long trucks, 16 inch wheel base, 
large steel bearings, seven inch sheaves and is rope reversible and 
swivel. Just the type of unloader most farmers are looking for. 
And how it does its job when called into action in the mow. Re- 
duces unloading time and labor to the minimum. Operates 
smoothly and easily. Has ample strength for one or two forks 
or slings. Actually, this unloader reveals so many performance 
values when in ‘service that are lacking in other tvpes that farmers 
the country over will have no other. 


Myers O. K. Unloaders come in styles to fit all requirements. 
Rope or cable draft for all standard makes of steel tracks. Rope 
or cable draft for wood track. Rope or cable draft for cable or 
rod track. Whatever the demand there is a Myers O. K. Unloader, 
a Myers Sure Lock Sling Unloader or a Myers Cross Draft Sling 
Unloader to take care of it satisfactorily. 


Hay is now being made in many sections. In other locali- 
ties it is somewhat later than usual. Orders for Myers Hay Un- 
loading Tools—Unloaders, Forks, Slings, Pulleys and Fixtures 
are exceptionally heavy. Anticipating this demand, we are pre- 
pared to make prompt shipments. If your present stock is not 
sufficient to carry you through the season, we suggest immediate 
orders by mail or by wire. 


THE F.E.MYERS & BRO.COMPANY 





ASHLAND, OHIO. 
PUMPS-—WATER SYSTEMS-HAY TOOLS-DOOR HANGERS 
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*t these Cyclone Fence Merchandisers 








1 Acore of full content copper bearing siaiuih . 
2 A zinc iron alioy which forms a tight chemical bon 
i the steel. 
between the zine and 
3 A heavy outer coating of uniformly applied commer 
cially pure zinc. 
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They're ready to go to work for you selling 
U-S-S CYCLONE ‘ke¢jay” LAWN FENCE 


Now is the time to push lawn fence sales, and here are small but powerful 
“silent salesmen”’ to help you sell! 


LT ; \\ The new Cyclone Lawn Fence display, shown above, contains an actual 
CIT A Pree sample of the fence. Customers can examine the lustrous new LongLife Wire 
Face A eg | of which the fence is made. This is the wire that’s guaranteed to give 3-way 
1 protection against rust. 


Display measures 14” x 20". Takes up very little space on counter or in 
window. Equipped with easel, and printed in handsome colors—sure to catch 
the eye of every customer. 


Your jobber’s salesman will advise you how to get this display —also the 
Dealer Price Chart shown at the left. Ask him about them—or write us direct. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


HANDY 
CONSUMER PRICE CHART 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. Branches in Principal Cities 


Contains picture of each style of 
Cyclone woven and welded lawn , 
fence, gates, trellis, and flower bed Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
border. Has spaces for inserting 
prices. Chart measures 15” x 23”— United States Steel Products Company, New York 
can be hung on wall in convenient 4 me) Export Distributors 

: ’ xpor ri 
sg Ask your jobber’s salesman Uss 


Ow you Can get It. 


UNETED STATES STEBREE 








SCREW DRIVER 





It “BITES” The Walls Of The 
Screw Slot ... and Holds! 


That's the story, Mr. Dealer! That's WHY the modern 
NON-SKID is the only practical improvement ever made 
in a screw driver — and WHY it is selling . . . The Point 
G-R-I-P-S . . . stays in the slot . . . the more you turn, 
the better it holds. 

NON-SKIDS sell because they make 
such a perfectly easy job of driving or 
removing even the “toughest” screw. 
They don’t skid out of the slot to dam- 
age the slot or polished surfaces, or 
injure fingers and hands. 

Carpenters, home owners, mechanics 
and electricians prefer it——BUY it! 
You, too, can sell it. Your customers 
will also like the lustrous black, highly- 
insulated and hammer-proof handle, 
and the chrome vanadium rust-proof 
blade. Your starting assortment is small 
($5.90 with $2.95 profit). Attractive 
3 color display FREE. Order now 
through your Jobber or from us direct. 
The Weddoeeset Hdwe. Mfg. Corp., 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 


“BRIDGEPORT” 


We want to see the modern NON-SKID. Send 
us the following, less 33-1/3% discount. 


t 
3" @$ A0 each 6"" @ $ .75 each 
MAIL 4" @ 50 each 8" @ 1.10 each 
5" @ each 10" @ 1.35 each 


THIS I sannnscea sancti 
COUPNN nae 

















that SPOTLIGHTS tix 


iM_ TWIN 


_ WAFFLE IRON 


y, 





TWO delicious plate-size waffles at the same 
time—that’s the clever, time-saving idea, orig- 
inated by Knapp-Monarch, which attracts 
shoppers like a magnet to the K-M Twin Waffle 
Iron. And they find the smart styling—the 
gleaming chromium finish—the genuine walnut 
handles—the dependable heat indicators irre- 
sistible, too. These outstanding features, plus 
their exceptionally good K-M value, will be 
profitable for you! 
The K-M Sand- 
wich Toaster—an- 
other beautiful, pop- 
ular item from 
the K-M Fam- 
ily Circle—can 
be had with de- 
tachable grids 
for waffle bak- 
ing. — 
The K-M FAMILY CIR- 
CLE will be Nationally Ad- 
vertised to more than 30 
million readers this Fall 







ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES and Winter! 


KNAPP-MONARCH CO., St. Louis,US >. 
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PAINT 





HIS year tie in your sales drive 
with an all-star cast. Sell 
— that are sure-fire hits with 
ome owners and painters every- 
where—Pittsburgh Paints! 
There’s gold in every shining can 
of Pittsburgh Paint. There’s 
gold for you in Pittsburgh’s proven 
uality, in prompt 24-hour de- 
livery to any part of the count 
in public acceptance that sends 
sales and profitable turnover. 


Sixty-three laboratories and 21 
gruelling tests are behind Pitts- 
burgh Paints’ reputation for wear- 
ing longer, looking better and 
delivering greater value. Seventy- 
seven warehouses stock complete 
lines for fast service. 

We’re out to help you get your 
full share of Pittsburgh gold. 
You'll see smashing 4-color 
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spreads in the 
Saturday Evening 
Post — striking 
color ads in McCall’s, Better 
HomesandGardensand American 
Home. And full page messages 
will appear in Collier's. 

There’s a 50/50 cooperative cam- 
paign that operates right in your 
territory. Iso effective direct 
mail, with a fascinating new book 
“Believe It Or Not” by Ripley. 
Striking window displays and 
truck posters are furnished free. 
Premiums, special deals, a bril- 
liant Neon sign are also available. 


America is painting as never 
before. Now is the time to join 
the “Gold Getters of 1937”. Ask 
for full details of the Pittsburgh 
franchise. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Paint Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Copr. 1987 Pittsburgh Plate Glass ¢ a 


WATERSPAP 


a 


‘ITOLIZED O11 PAI" 


ig 


/ PITTSBURGH \ 
(/ PAINT PRODUCTS 


MAKE ONE-DAY 
PAINTING 


w POSSIBLE! ih 











EVEREADY ANNOUNCES 


“Eveready” Automatic Spotlights 


The first automatically focused 
spotlight...always gives a bright, = 
round spot...enormous increase V 
in light projection range...by far 
the finest flashlight on the mar- 
ket today! The new “automatics” 
also have a radically different 
streamlined switch which pro- ° 
vides three positions...locked-off, 
flash and locked-on. 























This represents the usual light 
pattern of a good standard 
light. Compare the spot of 
the new “Eveready” with the 
spot of any other flashlighr— 
it’s a sales-clincher! 


This represents the light 
pattern of the new “Ever- 
eady” Spotlight... bright 
right out to the edges...no 
distortion, black circles or 
irregularities. 

















These revolutionary new spotlights are now available in three models. 
The two-cell model (No. 8251). Retail price with DATED ‘‘Ever- 
eady”’ batteries $1.35 each. Three-cell model (No. 8351). Retail 
price with DATED “Eveready” batteries $1.65 each. And the 
new Official Boy Scout Flashlight (No. 8257). Retail price with 
DATED “Eveready” batterics $1.25 each. 


EVEREADy 


(Jit! Radically Ditterent 
AUTOMATIC 
SPOTLIGHT 

fol} / 
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Counter display 
for No. 8251 


Counter display 


©) for No, 8351 


These two new 
| Automatic Spotlight 
| Displays should be 


| on your counters — 
| your “‘Eveready”’ distributor 





has them. 








| NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 
| Unit of Union Carbide 
UCC) 


and Carbon Corporation 


= LOOK TO “EVEREADY” TO LEAD THE WAY 
IN FLASHLIGHT DEVELOPMENT. 
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The amount of shovel business done by a hard- 


I'LL HELP YOU MAKE ware merchant depends to a great extent upon the 


BIGGER PROFITS ON demand for shovels within his trading area. But 
ASMALLER . occasional sale of shovels, WOOD’S has an unique 


regardless of whether you enjoy a large or an 


profit opportunity for you. 

INVESTMENT & The exclusive Closed-Back design of all WOOD’S 
Shovels supersedes strap-weld, solid shank and 
hollow back shovels. This one feature answers all 
needs, which means that WOOD’S actually reduces 
your inventory. You have less of your working 
capital tied up in shovels. 

Add to this fact, that hardware merchants report 
WOOD'S Shovels the fastest moving line of shovels 
they’ve ever carried. Thus you get small inventory 
and fast turnover, the most desirable and funda- 
mental essential in profitable retailing. 

Moreover — the inbuilt quality and many ex- 
clusive features of WOOD’S Shovels contribute 
materially to your reputation as a dealer in quality 
merchandise. 

Why not get the complete facts about the 
WOOD'S line and the many brands? Simply write 
your jobber, or directly to us. THE WOOD 
SHOVEL AND TOOL COMPANY, PIQUA, O. 





SELL THE SHOVELS THAT SELL THEMSELVES 


1 The Closed-Back— provides smooth 3 The Tapered Socket — strong and 


back with unrivaled strength of one- solid because both blade and socket are 
piece design . . . also new simplicity of heat-treated, fits the hand. 

handle replacement. 4 Heat Treating — makes high-grade 
2 The Turned Shoulder — strengthens steels in Big Fist, Wood, Stuart and 
blade, saves shoes. Wilson grades hard, to resist wear. 

















Shovels » Spades. Scoops 
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CREDIT MEN:-— 


Credit managers from more 
than 54 wholesale hardware firms, 
located in half as many different 
states, attended the 42nd annual 
Credit Congress in Chicago last 
month. I attended the wholesale 
hardware credit session for one 
full afternoon, listened to, dis- 
cussed with and gathered from 
these credit men some very inter- 
esting ideas about the hardware 
business. Credit managers seldom 
enjoy any of the spotlight that 
comes to those in the executive 
and selling end of a_ business. 
They sit behind a mythical un- 
penetrable wall. They are often 
characterized (by salesmen) as 
the one obstacle to a large sales 
volume. They often seem to pre- 
sent a hurdle that salesmen find 
difficult to surmount. They pro- 
vide a ready alibi for lost busi- 
ness. Their rewards must be in 
Heaven as certainly they get much 
abuse from their own associates 
as well as from customers. Yet 
they are the actual link between 
profit and loss in business. They 
are the unsung business heroes. I 
enjoyed meeting and knowing 
them and was delighted to hear 
their almost unanimous attitude 
regarding their status in the dis- 
tribution picture. 


SALES MINDED- 


Credit men control the second 
step in making a sale and the first 
step in making that sale a success. 
At close hand they are strangely 
sympathetic toward the sales angle 
but to my knowledge never re- 
ceive any credit for it. They are 
definitely sales-minded. They have 
a deep concern about making re- 
tailers operate on a_ successful 
basis. They don’t want an ineffi- 
cient retail hardware store to con- 
tinue because they know it can 
easily upset and impede the 
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proper progress of other compet- 
ing good retail hardware mer- 
chants. In other words, I am for 
the credit managers of the whole- 
sale hardware companies in this 
country. When I entered their 
meeting room I recognized only 
about six of those present. But I 
knew all the companies represented 
and could, from memory, tell of 
meetings with sales managers and 
salesmen and others of these va- 
rious companies. The next time 
a salesman or a dealer complains 
to me about a credit man I am 
going to feel both qualified and 
obligated to come to the defense 
of the credit man involved—just 
on general principles. 


COOPERATION— 


Of all the much abused words, 
at convention time, the word “co- 
operation” gets the first three 
prizes. But I now go on record 
as believing and therefore saying 
that there is more cooperation be- 
tween credit men than exists be- 
tween any other cross-section of 
the hardware business. Credit 
men show a minimum of the com- 
petitive spirit. They talk more 
frankly than do any other collec- 


Hi 


By CHARLES 


Just Among 


Ourselves 


> J. HEALE 





tive competing group I have ever 
met. To them a sale is basically 
unsound unless the buyer intends 
to pay and is capable of doing so. 
I ask is there anything wrong with 
that idea? 


THREE C’S- 


W. J. Claussen, vice-president 
and treasurer of Hibbard, Spen- 
cer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, was 
chairman of the second afternoon 
session of the wholesale hardwaie 
credit group. At the close of that 
session he told of his plan for 
teaching salesmen some of the 
fundamentals of being successful. 
To him there are three C’s—Capi- 
tal, Character and Capacity. 
Briefly, his point is that unless a 
dealer has good marks in all 
three qualifications he is not a 
good customer for the house. 
Through all of this little talk 
which he gives to all new Hibbard 
salesmen there is ample evidence 
that he is very sales-minded. Mr. 
Claussen has agreed to elaborate 
on these ideas for the benefit of 
our readers. He will do so in 
some early issues. But in the 
meantime I am going to offer a 
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NORTON ABRASIVES | 





New Design Handle Cuts Rubbing Effort 50% 


CRYS TOew N 


Scientifically 
BALANCED 


Half the labor of using an ordinary rubbing 
brick is in the tiring, cramping grip the oper- 
ator must employ. It’s some job in itself just 
to hang on to a 31% lb. brick! Now, all this 
waste of energy is eliminated. With the scien- 
tifically designed handle on the NORTON 
Fluted Rubbing Brick, the user can devote his 


entire attention to the scouring job. 


RUBBING 
BRICK 





For Smoothing 


Concrete & Stone 


Rubbing bricks have become a standard item 
in the Hardware Trade with increased demand 
during the spring and summer. Provide your 
contractor and builder customers with the 
last word in efficient rubbing bricks—the 
NORTON CRYSTOLON Rubbing Brick with 
Handle — the fast cutting, long wearing brick 
that produces more work with less effort. 


Quality Grinding Wheels Pay In The Long Run 


There is no question about the 


quality of your grinding wheels 


ALUNDUM, Vitrified Bond. They 
are truly technical wheels, made 
to exacting grain and grade spec- 
ifications, that will give your cus- 
tomer long and faithful service. 
He will appreciate their quality, 


and be back for more. 


NORTON ABRASIVES =~ 


GRINDIN¢ 
when you supply NORTON HAND AND | 





For you, The Dealer, NORTON 
Wheels are completely merchan- 
dised. 
eBrilliant display rack brings 
wheels out into full view of 
your customers. 
ePatented Steel Bushings sup- 
plied FREE, fit seven arbor 
sizes. 
eEvery wheel is boxed in a 
strong, protective carton. 
e Standard prices protect your 
investment. 


(DIVISION. OF 


BEHR-MANNING wersis.0 TROY, N. Y. 
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few of the fundamentals that he 


offered. 


CAPITAL— 


To be a good credit. risk for 
any wholesaler, a retail hardware 
man must have ample capital. It 
is not sufficient, says Mr. Claus- 
sen, to learn that the dealer’s 
father or wife is wealthy. It is 
essential that you know how 
many others, besides the credit 
risk involved, have some probable 
claim to the wealth of the cus- 
tomer’s wealthy relative. It is also 
important to understand, precise- 
ly, how the business stands—how 
much inventory, how much dead 
stock, how much is owed to other 
sources of supply and how much 
is owed by consumers and by how 
many and for how long a period. 
It is also essential to have a local 
banker’s serious conception of the 
dealer’s capital structure and not 
merely a casual comment such as 
“sure that fellow is all right.” It 
is not important that the customer 
has the earmarks of being well 
fixed unless you know that his ex- 
pensive car, expensive home, etc., 
are paid for or at least to what 
extent they have been paid for. 


CHARACTER-— 


All of us believe that we are 
good judges of character. Says 
Mr. Claussen, the habits we pur- 
sue tell an important credit story. 
Do we drink, gamble, or play too 
much? Do we make “whoopee” 
all the time or are such indul- 
gences, quite human failings at 
that, merely occasional? Is our 
interest and_ attitude directed 
largely toward our jobs or do we 
consider our daily work only as 
the means toward which we have 
the financing facilities for bad 
habits? Are we on the job? Do 
our customers consider our places 
of business efficiently conducted— 
the type of business where it is 
desirable to spend money? Is 
our local reputation for being on 
the job, keeping promises, meeting 
obligations, etc., such that our 
status is healthy locally? These 
are good and proper questions. 


CAPACITY — 


Under this head must come an 
appraisal of our ability to con- 
duct our respective businesses. 
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How much expansion can we man- 
age? Can and will we grow? 
Have we the capacity to conduct 
a larger business and can we 
successfully develop it along prof- 
itable lines? These are also good 
questions. Mr. Claussen has been 
in the hardware credit business for 
more than 30 years. He thinks of 
the hardware business in the light 
of that experience. His promised 
contributions on the subject of 
hardware credit principles should 
be worthy of very careful study 
by both dealers and wholesalers. 


HARDWARE CREDIT- 


It is appropriate to comment at 
this point on the collective credit 
status of the retail hardware trade. 
As a matter of record the hard- 
ware trade has enjoyed a most en- 
viable collective credit status with 
a relatively low mortality history 
and a favorable record for prompt 
paying. From any of a dozen 
credit surveys, taken by trades, the 
hardware business has stood out 
as a substantial type of distribu 
tion business. Manufacturers serv- 
ing several types of distributing 
fields will confirm this from their 
own experiences and will quickly 
respond to the thought that the 
hardware business is a steady one, 
with fundamentally good credit. 


“I WONDER”’- 


Says Boake Carter in a recent 
New York Mirror article: “Why is 
it that when I throw a stone 
through my neighbor’s window I 
will be promptly arrested for de- 
struction of property, but when a 
mob gathers outside a factory 
and systematically heaves rocks 
through the windows, the authori- 
ties always seem to be looking the 
other way? A system of justice 
which is not applied impartially 
to all is merely a system of injus- 
tice.” And I wonder also and so 
do millions of other citizens. 


41 STATES-— 


Forty-one states now have fair 
trade laws on their statute books. 
Despite this overwhelming and im- 
pressive majority—the President, 
apparently, remains unmoved in 
his attitude toward the proposed 
Tydings-Miller Bill which he 
blocked several weeks ago. As we 
go to press there is planned an 


indirect method of putting this 
legislation to a vote as a “rider” 
on a District of Columbia tax mea- 
sure. The Tydings Bill is not a 
drastic measure but strictly a 
federal enabling act which would 
help overcome the interstate bar- 
riers which handicap the full utili- 
zation of the existing state fair 
trade laws—yet would not force 
on the seven states without such 
laws any new regulations incon- 
sistent with their stand or indif- 
ference toward fair trade laws. 


CONTRADICTORY -— 

The President’s attitude toward 

the Tydings Bill is in complete 
opposition to his avowed beliefs 
on unfair competition as expressed 
in his successful campaign for re- 
election. In one of his final pleas 
to the voters, at Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, he 
summed up his policies and _pro- 
grams, in part, as follows: 
“Of course, we will continue every 
effort to end monopoly in_busi- 
ness, to support collective bar- 
gaining, to stop unfair competi- 
tion—for all these we have only 
just begun to fight.” The omitted 
parts are a further reference to 
pro-labor programs which the 
President has very definitely pur- 
sued, but what has he done to aid 
the fight against unfair competi- 
tion? He blocked the only pend- 
ing federal fair trade legislative 
program which would have been 
an excellent supplement to the 
Robinson-Patman Law and a use- 
ful federal blessing on the fair 
trade laws of 41 out of the 48 
states. It is interesting to note that 
among the seven states without 
existing fair trade legislation, four 
are considering some such mea- 
sure. 


“WHO MAKES IT?"— 

Our next issue will be dated 
July 29, 1937. It is the 1937-8 
edition of the Annual Catalog ané 
Directory Issue, better known as 
the “Who Makes It?” number. 
Because of its size and the vast 
amount of detail work involved 
there may be a few days’ delay in 
getting this valuable, all-year ref- 
erence book to our readers. It is 
bigger, better and even more com- 
plete this year and will again, we 
are sure, fill a vital need for both 
retailers and wholesalers. 
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Portrait of 
a Young Man 
Going Places 


has taken the first step out of 
Hi: rut. He is deep in the 
study of “How to Take the 
Mystery Out of Builders’ Hardware.” 
In a remarkably short time this 
young man will know more about 
builders’ hardware than he ever 
thought he would, and much more 
than less ambitious employees can 
ever know. They will say he was 
lucky—he got all the breaks. But 
his luck consisted of getting hold of 
a copy of Hardware Age announc- 
ing the beginning of a series of arti- 
cles by Adon H. Brownell, a man 
who knows plenty about builders’ 
hardware and who cares enough 
about the future of it to impart his 
knowledge for the benefit of young 
hardware men who are desirous of 
making a place for themselves in the 
business world. You can be one of 
this group. No strings attached. Just 
get and read Hardware Age, study 
the builders’ hardware articles and 
put them into practice. You and the 
hardware business will be the bene- 
ficiaries. 






TAKING THE MYSTERY OUT OF 
BUILDERS HARDWARE 
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By ADON H. BROWNELL 


CHAPTER SEVEN-—(Elementary) 


N Chapter 1 of our $500 
[isn ample for the small 

store, we outlined, in ad- 
dition to the broad bevel sets in 
three finishes, a Colonial design 
in two finishes, with metal and 
glass knobs and a modern design 
in two finishes, which give your 
customer quite a range of selec- 
tions. 

Regardless of what design you 
sell, the locks will be typical as 
outlined in Chapter 6. 

Before we leave the subject of 
doors, there is one more detail 
to consider, namely: door stops 
which keep the door knobs from 
hitting the plaster work or the 
woodwork. The common practice 
is to send a metal door stop with 
a rubber bumper like this: 





Fig. 1—Metal Base Door Stop 


If you will take the time, how- 
ever, to check this small matter, 
either on the plans or at the job, 
you will find occasions where the 
regular door stop cannot be used. 
There may be a radiator or some- 
thing of the kind in the way to 


make it necessary to use a floor 
stop like the one illustrated here: 





Fig. 2—Metal Floor Door Stop 


At times you will find, too, 
neither type is suitable. The door 
may hit the bath tub or a shelf 
in the kitchen and, in such a case, 
a stop like this one is the answer: 





Fig. 3—Rubber Bumper 


Remember to sell a stop of 
brass or bronze metal nickel 
plated in the bath room. Note 
particularly, here, that the floor 
or base may be of tile, requiring 
a lead shield for the screw end. 
Carefulness in matters of this kind 
greatly increase your prestige 
with the architect and contractor. 

Next we come to the smaller 
doors—book cases, kitchen cabi- 
nets and clothes chutes. The in- 
expensive and quite useful elbow 
catch does for one side of the 
pair of doors (see Fig. 4) with 
a cupboard turn similar to the 
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one shown as Fig. 5 on the other 
door of each pair of doors and 
also on each single door. 





Fig. 5—Cast Cupboard Turn 


It has always been a hobby 
of mine, and I hope you will see 
it that way too, to sell a cast iron 
cupboard turn instead of wrought 
steel. It costs a little more, yes; 
but it is a great deal better from 
the point of service. By this time, 
however, I am sure it is hardly 
necessary to suggest that plus 
business rests in selling a cast 
brass or bronze cupboard ‘turn 
wherever possible. 

There are many other ways of 
trimming these small doors prac- 
tically as reasonable as the stand- 
ard cupboard turn, using friction 
catches like these: 








Fig. 6—Mortise Friction Catch 
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" Fig. 7—Surlace Friction Catch 


with a knob pull like this: 





Fig. 8—Knob Drawer or Drawer Pull 





Fig. $9—Push Pull Catch 


Then there is the matter of 
drawers. On narrow drawers one 
pull is used, but if the drawers 
are over 18 inches wide, you 
should use two pulls to a drawer. 
The type of drawer pull is here 
illustrated: 





Fig. 10—Cup Drawer Pull 








Some folks, as an intermediate 
step-up, use a bar sash lift, which 
will be described in the next chap- 
ter but I suggest the proper step- 
up from the common drawer pull 
to the drawer pull shown in this 
illustration (Fig. 11) which is 
fastened to the drawer from the 
back with two machine screws. 
It is by far the most satisfactory 
type of pull. These can be pur- 
chased also in glass. As a final 
build-up of sale, of course, you 
will try to sell Brass or Bronze 
metal. 





Fig. 11—Bar Drawer Pull 


You will note on the plans sev- 
eral of the cupboards have ad- 
justable shelves. The common 
nickel plated shelf rests made for 
this use by a number of manu- 
facturers do nicely for this pur- 
pose, 


Fig. 12—Shelf Rest 


The Medicine Cabinet and 
Package Cabinet being of metal 
will come complete with hard- 
ware installed. 

On the scuttle door to Attic 
besides the hinges a door pull or 
bar sash lift should be furnished 
to be applied on the attic side in 
case anyone got up there and acci- 
dentally closed the scuttle so they 
could open it by pulling it up 
by the handle. 

On the batten door in the base- 
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ment an ordinary Japd. Thumb 
Latch will serve the purpose. 

All through these studies I[ 
have spoken of Nickel Plating. 
That is the finish that the sug- 
gested stock carried. 

However, I am not unmindful 
of the fact that the public is fast 
being educated to demand chrome 
plating and you can easily in 
many cases get an extra for 
chrome. In most cities, if you 
are pressed for time, you have a 
plating works which will refinish 
your nickel to chrome or you can 
order it special from the manufac- 
turer if you have time. The latter 
will cost you less and you will 
usually get a better job. 

Don’t overlook this chance to 
cash in on all the educational 
advertising that has been paid 
for to get Mr. & Mrs. John Public 
to use Chrome Plated goods where 
formerly they thought of nothing 
but nickel. 

Because of the modest invest- 
ment you have in your model 
suggested stock, chrome has not 
been included. It will not cost a 
great deal, however, to add that 
finish if you wish. 

The next chapter has to do 
with the window trim and then 
our house is equipped with hard- 
ware. 


“A Memorandum to All Employees’ 





Send for the Hardware Age Blueprint 





Copyrighted 1937 by HARDWARE AGE, 


HIS blueprint is your guide for learning to specify Builders’ 
Hardware for the Modest Home, used as the example, in the 
educational articles, in every issue of HARDWARE AGE, publish.d 
under the title—“Taking the Mystery Out of Builders’ Hardware,” 


by Adon H. Brownell. 


You will require this blueprint to properly follow and under- 
stand these articles. Builders’ hardware sales usually start when a 


blueprint is made available. 


Upon request, extra copies of this sample blueprint, exactly as 
printed here, are available for framing, hanging on the wall or 
other reference use. A three cent stamp, to cover mailing, should 
accompany such requests addressed to— 


HARDWARE AGE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
239 West 39th Street, New York City 


Published in Hardware Age, May 20th, 1927. As pages 28A, 28B, 28C and 28D. 


Written by the executive of a leading wholesale hardware firm in 
a desire to bring to each employee’s mind the numerous problems 
of management in today’s competitive picture and to enlist a more 


general sympathetic appreciation of these problems. 


HE writer has been giving 

serious consideration, in the 

last thirty days, how to im- 
prove the service of our business in 
all departments, and he feels that 
a general memorandum to every- 
body, laying before them the im- 
portance of being on our toes at 
all times is the correct way to give 
you the picture of what he wants to 
accomplish. 

This business has been built up 
with the idea of giving our custom- 
ers service, and when we say service, 
we mean service all through the 
building from the time that the or- 
der hits the office until the time the 
merchandise goes out of the ware- 
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house. This includes sending the 
invoice promptly and posting on the 
ledger promptly, then the transac- 
tion is completed. 

We have often heard it said that a 
chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link, and a 
stronger in service than its weakest 
employee, because a careless, inef- 
ficient employee might tear down all 
of the good work that many em- 
ployees build up. Therefore, it is es- 
sential that everybody be efficient. 

Competition is keen in business. 
We have to strive, work hard to get 
business. That is, the salesmen on 
the road. Therefore, it is necessary 
that the employees in the house 


business is no 


strive, and work hard to give the 
service that a dealer expects and 
should have. 

Competition is strong in man 
power today. That is the reason 
that so many people are out of work. 
The weak ones lose their jobs and 
the strong ones and capable ones 
hold their jobs. 

We have told you before that an 
employee is the same investment as 
a keg of nails. We have to make a 
profit on both. Therefore, the em- 
ployee who becomes the most valu- 
able is the one that gets increases 
in salary, while those that the com- 
pany cannot make a profit on, are 


(Continued on page 83) 
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C. A. CRUSOE has de- 
voted fifty-one of his sixty-six 
years to the hardware trade. 
At present proprietor of a 
hardware store in Los Ange- 


les, Calif., he was affliated 
with several different whole- 
sale hardware houses from 


June 1, 1886 to 1908. Just a 
lad of fifteen when he became 
an employee of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., wholesale distribu- 
tors, his early days with that 
company were spent as stock 
boy and later as_ checker. 
About 1896 he was appointed 
manager of the housewares 
department and of the pack- 
ing department. When some of the company’s private 
brands were named for employees the company honored 
him with the “Cruso” brand. In 1906 he joined the 
Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
wholesale hardware distributors, as superintendent and 





Cc. A. CRUSOE 
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while with that organization he perfected and installed 
a new method of handling orders. Since 1909 he has 
been in business for himself as a hardware dealer. From 
1909 to 1921 he conducted his own store in Chicago and 
after several months of rest reentered the retail business 
in Los Angeles in 1922. Because he believes that people 
thrive on hard work his chief hobby is “work.” 


SHANNON CRAN- 
DALL, president, California 
Hardware Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., wholesale hardware 
distributors, rounded out his 
fiftieth year as a hardware- 
man on May 26. Right after 
his sixteenth birthday in 1887 
he entered the employ of the 
pioneer wholesale hardware 
house of Huntington-Hopkins 
& Co., San Francisco, and con- 
tinued with that organization 
until it discontinued business 
in 1894. Shortly after he 
moved to Los Angeles, where 
from 1895 to 1897 he was as- 
sociated with the Union Hard- 
ware & Metal Co. He resigned 
from the Union company to become a junior partner in 
the California Hardware Co., which at that time was a 
comparatively small retail establishment in Los Ange- 
les. For the past twenty years Mr. Crandall has been 
president of the California Hardware Co. and ha» been 
largely responsible for that organization’s growth »» its 
present size. Although he does not admit having .«ay 
hobbies he has always been a very active man and wa: 
honored last year by election to the presidency of the 
National Wholesale Hardware Association. During his 
many years as a resident of Los Angeles he has been a 
director in civic associations, city banks, a member of 
various city commissions and a member and officer of 
various civic bodies. He has also taken considerable 
interest in banking, oil production and refining. For the 
past twenty years he has been a director of the Security 
First National Bank, Los Angeles. From 1917 to 1931 
he was a director of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce and served as its president in 1929. He was a 
member of the California Water Resources Commission 
from 1930 to 1934. Mr. Crandall is happy to have his 
son, Shannon, Jr., associated with him in the wholesale 
hardware business as secretary of the company and as 
buyer for several lines. 





SHANNON CRANDALL 
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WITH THESE 
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Put Your Message Across 


THOUGHT at a time is 
A good going during summer 
months. Nowhere is this 
thought more effective than in the 
summer window display. People 
are not as quick on the trigger 
as they are in the crisp cold days 
of fall and winter; therefore let 
us consider the plan of one 
crackling idea, calculated to put 
over the suggestion of outdoor fun 
on the one hand and preserving 
on the other—one for the men 
and one for the women. 
No matter what the game, 
American players are concerned 
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with making their skill more tell- 
ing. That’s why the artist-display 
man has used the slogan “Improve 
your Game.” All the way up from 
the new fad of the children—the 
captive ball and bat, up to the 
semi-skilled golfer, the desire is 


to excel. Who hasn’t observed 
the little girls straining every 


muscle to bat a thousand with 
the new game. It’s a natural de- 
sire to excel. Here is a window 
with the competitive theme and 
a clear-cut display of the neces- 
sary equipment. 

In this display you can see to 


it that color plays its part in an 
effective way. Suggest cool com- 
fort with green floor covering of 
artificial grass and blue tones in 
the background. Two tones of 
blue combined with white will 
give the necessary suggestion of 
coolness. The center panel should 
be done in a light blue for the 
ground color and a dark blue for 
the lettering. 

Humor plays a part in the pre- 
serving window and you can fol- 
low the chart to produce the 
cartoon. It is very simple if you 
decide the size your window de- 
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mands and then divide the en- 
larged space into the same num- 
ber of squares as the chart and 
then proceed to map it out, fol- 
lowing the course of the design 
over the squares. 

Here again, your housewife will 
be susceptible to the suggestion of 
coolness in her work. You cannot 
guarantee actual coolness in the 
preserving operation, but you can 
at least suggest it. Get the good 
old reliable blue and white ar- 
rangement and subconsciously the 
ladies will forget the heat of can- 
ning. 

The Harpware ACE _inter- 
changeable fixtures are the basis 
of composition for both these win- 
dows and if you have not already 
built your own units you can have 
a set of instructions for the asking 





by addressing the editorial de- you to make the units in your own tures are not manufactured or 
partment of the magazine. These shop or to have a local carpenter _— sold by anyone. You build them 
instructions are such as to permit to build them for you. These fix- to your own requirements. 
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By ROBERT PILGRIM Copyright, 1937, by Hardware Age 


ROLLER SKATES HELP THE CLERKS OF A TORONTO, 
CANADA STORE TO” ROLL MERRILY ALONG 
WITH THEIR WORK / 
TWE SKATES ARE “S/X WHEELERS MALE OF 
RUBBER AND ARF ESPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED 7O 
MAKE LESS HO/SE ANDO WORK FOR THE CLERKS 
WHO ORDINARILY WALK SEVERAL MULES A DAY 




































BELL WEIGHING = 

75 POUNDS WAS <= 

STOLEN FROM THE TOP 

OF A 60 FOOT TOWER IN MEDIA, PA., BY 
AN AMBITIOUS THIEF / 
































So 


COLLECTING BARBED WIRE oF 
VARIOUS TYPES AND AGES \S THE 
STRANGE HOBBY OF MARNIN BERGMAN, 
— MO. YOUNGSTER. HE OK/ A TEARLESS 
S 59 VARIETIES, SEVERAL OF WMICH 
- WHOM SLICER ASO A MO R AT RE 
WERE MADE BY HAND OVER SO YEARS Gas ae AMONG agen cnuere x we pacoosted 
AGO HELD CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL INVENTORS ’ 
CONGRESS IN NEW YORK 
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Defeat the 
Supreme Court Packing Bill 


(An Editorial) 


S this issue goes to press, the Congress 
is in open revolt against the Presi- 
dent’s latest plan to pack the Supreme 

Court. Party lines and geographical prejudice 
are broken down—the fight is on to the bitter 
end. Happily there are enough members of 
both Houses whose first consideration is their 
allegiance to the historical principles of 
American History, to the Constitution that has 
protected us for more than 150 years and the 
future security of their country. These un- 
selfish patriots—knowing they will be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of political patronage and 
knowing also they may be digging their own 
political graves—are unwilling to be led or 
driven like so many, sheep to satisfy the greed 
for power and the over-weaning ambition of 
an extravagant political leader temporarily 
basking in the sunshine of a false confidence 
that “Caesar can do no wrong.” 


The first Administration effort to nullify the 
independence of the Supreme Court was com- 
pletely defeated and discredited by an ava- 
lanche of protests, mostly in the form of let- 
ters to Congressmen. The same procedure 
can again protect the best interests of our 
country and its citizens. 


Labor leaders, certain Government execu- 
tives, Communists, Fascists and others who 
find the Constitution and the Supreme Court 
an obstacle to their intended overthrow of 
our existing and basically satisfactory system 
of judicial and political procedure support 
this latest “Court Reform” measure. They 
will redouble their efforts to barrage Con- 
gress with letters favoring the new measure, 


having suffered bitter defeat in the first in- 
stance. These men do not want to continue in 
the American way. They do not want Consti- 
tutional democracy and they are active, or- 
ganized and articulate. They will write their 


Congressman. WILL YOU? 


To pack or control the Supreme Court 
means to scrap the Constitution. A packed 
court means a dictatorship, forcing on the 
American people a full, New Deal program 
in complete contempt for our Constitution and 
its basic provisions for the three branches of 
Government—the Executive, Legislative and 
Judiciary. 


The present rebellion in Congress may 
successfully defeat this substitute court-pack- 
ing measure. But there is also the possibility 
that it may not—for now that Congress has 
shown its teeth with determination to honestly 
represent the voters who elected it, there will 
come from the enemies pf our form of govern- 
ment a great organized effort to break down 
Congressional resistance—probably the great- 
est lobbying and letter-writing campaign in 
our history. 


A defeat of this insidious, un-American 
measure can still be assured if enough red- 
blooded citizens will move quickly—writing 
their Congressmen and Senators today—de- 
manding that this measure be voted down and 
out. A barrage of protest letters killed the 
first Supreme Court packing bill and can in 
the same way defeat the substitute measure. 


WRITE YOUR LETTER TODAY. 


—Harpware AGE. 
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LETTERS to the EDITOR 


Abuse of Replacement Privilege 
on Hand Tools Deplored 


Cuicaco, Itt.—When HARDWARE 
Ace arrives I generally glance 
through it before settling down to 
any detailed perusal but when I got 
to page 57 of the May 20th issue I 
stopped short and I’ve been refer- 
ring again and again to this article 
ever since. In this discussion of un- 
fair replacement demands inspired 
by careless guarantees claims I 
think you have started something 
that should be of considerable help 
to all of the industry and that 
means manufacturer, jobber and re- 
tailer. 

The replacement privilege has 
been more abused in connection 
with hand tools than in any other 
hardware line. It’s quite common 
for us to have people write in a 
threatening sort of way and almost 
always it appears that these people 
never looked in a dictionary to see 
what “guarantee” means—the mean- 
ing in their minds being very clear, 
i.e., “indestructible.” 

I am enclosing a couple of little 
notices we send out. On the one 
headed “Statement of Quality” we 
show a form unanimously approved 
by the Mechanics Tool Group of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association in Atlantic City on Oct. 
17, 1933. 

This form was recommended for 
adoption by all American manufac- 
turers of tools and I know that 
manufacturers of cutlery have col- 
lectively put out a little folder their 
dealers have distributed which they 
call—“Let’s Stop Losses Due to 
Abuse of the Cutlery Guarantee”— 
and in this they incorporate a state- 
ment of quality following closely the 
form we are using. This whole sub- 
ject strikes me as being a very live 
issue and one particularly so at this 
time. 

We are just coming out of depres- 
sion and mechanics are going back 
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to work. Perhaps as yet they have 
not any too much money so they 
take up their old kit and say— 
“Here goes—let’s get a new lot”— 
and back the tools go to every 
manufacturer and representative. It 
is a darned shame and there’s noth- 
ing will stop it except collective ac- 
tion of manufacturers, jobbers and 
dealers, and that’s where you come 
in. 

What would you think of a line- 
man returning a plier that he had 
had for thirty years? Well, it hap- 
pened to us. This chap went to a 
dealer in Cloquet, Minn., and they 
gave him a new plier, “no charge,” 
the “defective” tool coming back to 
us in due course for replacement. 

When we followed this through 
the dealer told us this man finally 
admitted having had the plier thirty 
years but he had been unfortunate 
enough to burn a hole in the knife 
by cutting a live wire. Knowing that 
Klein wouldn’t replace a burned 
plier he deliberately broke off that 
side of the head and,claimed a de- 
fect. 

On the other hand, we sometimes 
run across an honest chap. Today 
we have a letter from an electrician 
working for the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company in Peoria who tells us he 
bought a plier in 1907 and that it is 
still in good condition. How long is 
that? Let’s see—thirty years too, so 
let’s hope we balanced the account. 

By all means keep this subject 
alive by jumping from pliers to 
hammers to hatchets and all the 
other hand tools. I’ll bet every one 
of us would say—‘“Go to it”—and 
would be willing to help all we 
could. If we can do anything count 
us in. 

H. B. Wilson, General Manager, 
Mathias Klein & Sons. 
(Editor’s Note—-The two simple 
forms mentioned in Mr. Wilson’s 
letter are reproduced at the right 


for the general information and in- 
spiration of our readers.) 





STATEMENT OF QUALITY 


Genuine Klein Tools are man- 
ufactured with utmost care to 
insure quality of material and 
workmanship. Each tool is 
thoroughly inspected before 
shipment. Any tool proving 
unsatisfactory as to either ma- 
terial or workmanship should 
be returned direct to us for in- 
spection and adjustment of 
complaint. Distributors are 
not authorized to adjust com- 
plaints or make replacements. 
MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS 
3200 Belmont Ave. 
Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


The above form was unani- 
mously approved by the Me- 
chanics’ Tools Group of the 
American Hardware Manufac- 
turers Association at their 
meeting October 17th, 1933, 
and recommended for adop- 
tion by all American Tool 
Manufacturers. 











SPECIAL NOTICE 


Many of our distributors have com- 
plained that the guarantee on tools 
has been abused unfairly. 

Unjust demands for replacement 
have been made—articles have been 
wilfully broken to make them ap- 
pear defective. and as a conse- 
quence both distributors and manu- 
facturers have been put to unrea- 
sonable expense. 

Therefore, for your own protection 
DO NOT REPLACE ANY KLEIN 
TOOLS UNTIL SAME HAVE BEEN 
RETURNED TO OUR FACTORY FOR 
EXAMINATION. 

We attach copy of “STATEMENT 
OF QUALITY” which is self-explana- 
tory. Because to many users the 
words “guaranteed” and “warrant- 
ed” have gradually come to mean 
“indestructible” the use of these 
words has been avoided. 

This form of statement was unani- 
mously approved by the Mechanics’ 
Tools Group of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers Association at 
their meeting, October 17th, 1933, 
and was recommended for adoption 
by all American Tool Manufacturers. 

We earnestly ask your cooperation 
in the correction of a situation which, 
if continued, will mean a constant 
and possibly increasing loss. 


MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS 
3200 Belmont Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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The Costly Annoyance 
' of “Broken Rolls’ 


Nyack, N. Y.—I retired from the 
retail hardware business _ several 
years ago but am now thinking of 
going back into it. 

This has brought to my mind 
some of the costly annoyances which 
the retail hardware dealer has to 
contend with. One of the worst of 
these is the “broken roll” of poul- 
try netting, and it has occurred to 
me that most of this trouble might 
be cured by the elimination of the 
150 ft. roll of P.N. and substituting 
in its place rolls of 100 ft., 50 ft., 
and 25 ft. 

It is probable that rolls of 3 ft. 
and higher would have to have a 
core to prevent buckling. It would, 
no doubt, be necessary to label the 
different length rolls with different 
color tags for easy recognition. 

It seems to me that retailers could 
so handle their sales as to prac- 
tically do away with the “broken 
roll.” 

In the average retail hardware 
store mest clerks will grab a new 


roll of netting each time they want 
to cut an odd length. So that even- 
tually there is a bulky collection of 
“broken rolls” that take up a lot of 
space and waste a lot of time and 
frequently cause the loss of sales of 
full rolls. 

I realize that manufacturers 
would have to make changes in their 
machinery to make these different 
length rolls but the cost of this 
could be passed on to the retailer 
and consumer, but even at that both 
retailer and consumer would be bet- 
ter off than they are under the pres- 
ent conditions. 

It seems to me that a discussion 
of this matter in the pages of the 
Harpware AcE might be profitable 
and might be so arranged as to 
bring out the views of individual 
retail dealers. 

If you think well enough of this 
suggestion to start such a discussion 
I would prefer that only my initials 
be mentioned in the matter. 


W. W. A. 





New Attractive Packages 
for Bolts, Nuts, Etc. 


BETHLEHEM, Pa.—lI was extreme- 
ly interésted in your editorial on 
“Packaging” in the May 20 issue of 
Harpware AcE. (See p. 25.) 

Some of the labels that still do 
service on packaged items stocked 
by hardware dealers have not been 
altered in appearance or design for 
years. Take the labels used on bolt 
and nut packages as an example. 
It is a fact that in many cases the 
design of these labels is the same as 
it was as long ago as when every 
cigar store had a wooden Indian in 
front of it. At that time the main 
function of a package of any kind 
was merely that of a container. The 
modern idea of putting up all sorts 
of merchandise from handkerchiefs 
to oil for your automobile in at- 
tractive, appealing packages as an 
aid to sales was yet to be born. 

That was the original conception 
of the bolt and nut package—just 
as a container to aid the dealer in 
handling and keeping track of a 
multiplicity of types and sizes of 
bolts and nuts. That, too, was why 
many manufacturers of bolts and 
nuts conceived the idea, that looked 
like a good one at the time, of em- 
ploying a different color of label for 
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each different type. It was a good 
idea—then. But times have changed. 
Now it isn’t. Now there are too 
many different kinds of bolts and 
nuts. Too many different colors are 
necessary and the hardware dealer 
of today realizes that every little de- 
tail in the arrangement and appear- 
ance of his stocks enters into the 
effectiveness of the display appeal 
of his store. There’s no room for a 
hodge-podge of often jangling col- 
ors in bolt stocks or any other stocks 
in the efficiently run hardware store 
of today. 

Such were the considerations that 
prompted the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany a year ago to redesign bolt 
and nut labels which with little al- 
teration had been in service for up- 
wards of half a century. As new 
types of bolts were added to the 
Bethlehem line new colors had been 
adopted. In this manner labels of no 
less than nine different colors were 
eventually engendered. 

Bethlehem’s first step in the direc- 
tion of modernization was the selec- 
tion of one good color in place of 
many—a vivid red—and to incor- 
porate it in an effective design. 
An artist who is nationally known, 


Thomas Furlong, as an exponent of 
modernity in advertising art was se- 
lected to execute the design. 

The assumption was made, to be- 
gin with, that the first thing that 
the dealer wants to know when his 
eye ranges over his bolt and nut 
stocks is the size and number of 
bolts contained in each package. 
Hence, “Bethlehem Steel Company” 
which had monopolized the space at 
the top of the old label was rele- 
gated to a position of lesser impor- 
tance, and smaller type, at the lower 
left hand corner of the label. The 
top line of the new label presented 
most legibly the size, number and 
length of bolts; given in the same 
order the dealer was already accus- 
tomed to. The artist’s contrasting 
use of color, as well as the nature 
of the design itself, further facili- 
tates legibility. In place of “Beth- 
lehem Steel Company,” crowding 
out other important information at 
the top the description of the type 
of bolt, such as “machine bolts” is 
presented in the central portion of 
the label, prefaced by the Bethlehem 
name. 

It goes without saying that when 
Bethlehem introduced this new la- 
bel distributors, and retailers as 
well, were inconvenienced to a cer- 
tain degree. But now that the tran- 
sition from the old style of labels 
has been effected, the new labels are 
already demonstrating their worth 
as an aid to more effective store 
display and merchandising. 

C. H. H. WEIKEL, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 





“Too Liberal” 
Guarantees 


Rocxrorp, Itit.—Recent com- 
ments in HarpwarE AcE make me 
think that our experience illustrates 
plainly the result of “too liberal” 
replacement policy’ and the advan- 
tages of the “Right.” 

To introduce the “Unbreakable” 
steel and leather handled hammers 
and hatchets, we used a “life-time” 
guarantee, meaning the life-time of 
the head, or until it had given its 
proper service. 

The first years went very fine; but, 
as one user after another found out 
and spread the news that we and 
our dealers were “easy marks” by 
making full replacement of all tools 
regardless of how misused or worn 
out they were, cases of unfair claims 
set in and increased—even destruc- 
tion or turning in of slightly used 
but perfect tools for fresh finished 
ones. Of course, if one user got 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Seventh St. and 
Broadway looking 
north, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 








HIRTY-EIGHTH An- 
T nual Congress of Na- 
tional Retail 
Association Held at the 
Los Angeles- Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., 
July 12-15 1937, Urges As- 


sociation to Arrange Basic 


Hardware 


Hardware Store Promotion 
Campaign That Will At- 
Toward 
Hardware Stores. C. G. 
Gilbert, New President, 
Veach C. Redd, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Theo. 
New Director. 


tract More Sales 


Suennen 


The Story of the Los Angeles 


HE thirty-eighth annual 
Congress of the National 
Retail Hardware Associa- 


tion was held at the Los Angeles- 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif., July 12-15, 1937.  Esti- 
mates of attendance, including 
members, their families and guests 
range between 400 and 500. Presi- 
dent Hugh C. Ross, Jackson, 
Tenn., presided during the ses- 
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sions and was succeeded as presi- 
dent by C. G. Gilbert of Oregon, 
Ill. 

Practically all speakers were 
highly critical of the retail hard- 
ware dealer, his competitive abili- 
ties and opportunities. In the 
comparisons offered the hardware 
man was shown to lack many 
needed merchandising talents. 
Manufacturers. and_ wholesalers, 


in the opinion of some speakers, 
gave loud promise of cooperation 
but failed to produce anything like 
the type of help required. Manu- 
facturers who give preferential 
prices, on the same or very simi- 
lar goods were a subject of deep 
concern by most of those who ad- 
dressed the convention. 

There was a general feeling ex- 
pressed that the association facili- 
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ties would have to be employed to 
expose such unfair manufacturers 
and that basically an industry 
body was needed to represent pro- 
ducers, wholesalers, and retailers 
—not in a mere analysis of com- 
petitive conditions but for an 
actual development of a workable 
plan which would place hardware 
stores in a truly competitive posi- 
tion. 

As most speakers were owners 
and operators of typical retail 
hardware stores, the criticism of 
retail hardware methods was defi- 
nitely an honest self-appraisal 
without any attempt at alibis. 

Resolutions -included customary 
thanks to officers, speakers and 
committees and endorsed with 
high approval the radio broad- 
cast programs of The Carborun- 
dum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and of the Associated Hardware 
Jobbers of Iowa which have a 
daily roadio broadcast program. 
It was felt that both radio pro- 
grams were of value to the retail 
hardware trade as they encour- 
aged consumers to think of the 
hardware store for their needs. 
This was a major resolution which 
included a recommendation that 
the N.R.H.A. sponsor some gen- 
eral retail hardware promotion 
campaign that would encourage 
consumers to “Buy it in a Hard- 
ware Store.” This latter thought 
was also advanced by several of 
the speakers. 

The convention’s resolutions 
thanked these two radio program 
sponsors and urged other manu- 
facturers and wholesaler-groups to 
follow similar procedure. 

The need for greater consumer 


Congress 


Speakers Analyze Competitive 
Weaknesses of Hardware 
Stores Comparing Better Prices 
and Methods Employed by 
Other Channels. Urge Greater 
Cooperative Activity with 
Wholesalers and Manufac- 
turers. 
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acceptance and goodwill was heav- 
ily stressed in many of the talks 
—the opinion being expressed that 
the position of the average hard- 
ware store was entirely too inci- 
dental in the scheme of consumers’ 
thinking. 

That part of the resolutions 
which urged a national trade body 
reads as follows: 


“In harmony with the conclusions 
reached in severa! of the pro- 
grammed papers delivered at this 
convention, we believe that past fail- 
ures to achieve full cooperation be- 
tween manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer joint committees, present a 
challenge which present-day condi- 
tions in the trade cannot ignore. We 
recommend, therefore, that a Na- 
tional Trade Relations Committee, 
clothed with power to act, be ap- 
pointed to supplement affiliated as- 
sociation Trade Relation Committees 
to deal directly with manufacturers’ 
discriminations and handle com- 
plaints on specific items. We urge 
that this Committee refrain from 
theoretically generalizing on the com- 
petitive problems and concentrate on 
actual cases of price discrimination, 
using the influence and prestige of 
our entire National Retail Hardware 
Association to bring relief to the 
rank and file of our membership 
who by virtue of their combined dis- 
tribution are entitled to be placed in 
position to meet all competition on 
equal price basis. 

“Tt appears again that direct sell- 





ing, unethical trade practices can 
be traced to jobber and manufac- 
turer policies; Be it resolved: 

“That hardware dealers be in- 
structed to file all complaints of 
such unethical trade practices with 
the Trade Relations Committee of 
their various state and local associa- 
tions. Upon receipt of such com- 
plaints, the affiliated Association 
secretary shall refer such complaint 
to the committee or take it direct to 
the jobber or manufacturer which- 
ever procedure seems most advis- 
able. 

“It is further suggested that a 
complete review of all complaints 
filed and settled be given to the 
members of the affiliated association 
through the program of the conven- 
tion. Such a plan will assure mem- 
bers that action by the association 
has been taken. Jobbers and manu- 
facturers will be more observant of 
their policies and the fact that com- 
plaints have been settled will al- 
leviate some of the unsatisfactory 
feeling that now apparently exists 
and result in closer cooperation with 
benefit to all parties. 

“Tt is further suggested that the 
National Office encourage all affili- 
ated associations in setting up this 
Trade Relation Committee plan.” 


Practically in full the text of 
the principal addresses at the 
Los Angeles Congress plus de- 
tails regarding new officers, en- 
tertainment, etc., are presented 
on the pages immediately fol- 
lowing. 


State Beach, Santa Monica, Los Angeles County 
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C. G. Gilbert of Oregon, IIl— 
The New N.R.H. A. President 


G. “CHUCK” GILBERT 
C was elevated to the presi- 
dency of The National 
Retail Hardware Association at 
the thirty-eighth annual congress 
of that body at the Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal., July 12 to 
15, 1937. He is 55 years old and 
for the past 34 years has been a 
retail hardware merchant in Ore- 
gon, Ill. 

Mr. Gilbert was literally born 
into the hardware business, being 
the only son of F. M. Gilbert, who 
had established a hardware store 
in Oregon in 1877. He grew up in 
his father’s hardware store and 
tinshop and after completing his 
formal education in the Oregon 
Public High School in 1900 
worked in Rockford and Chicago. 
In 1902 he became a master 
plumber. 

Returning to Oregon the follow- 
ing year, Chuck Gilbert bought 
out his father’s partner, C. C. 
Tyler, formed the firm of F. M. 
Gilbert & Son and on the retire- 
ment of the senior Mr. Gilbert, 
took charge of the business. Just 
prior to the World War, the 
plumbing and heating divisions 
were eliminated and the firm be- 





; ie : ; 
Cc. G. “CHUCK” GILBERT 





came strictly a retail hardware 
store. The business was incorpo- 
rated in 1930 with C. G. Gilbert 
as president, Jane Gilbert, vice- 
president, and J. L. Nisley, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Since joining The Illinois Re- 
tail Hardware Association in 1905 
Mr. Gilbert has never missed a 
state convention. He was elected 
a director of that organization in 
1925 and president in 1928. To- 
day he is managing director. He 
attended his first national hard- 
ware congress in Philadelphia in 
1925 and in 1931 at the Cleveland 
congress was elected a_ national 
director. He was elected vice- 
president of The National Retail 
Hardware Association at its thirty- 
seventh annual congress in Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., in 1936. 

Mr. Gilbert in 1910 married the 
daughter of one of the early pio- 
neer families of Ogle County and 
has one daughter, Jane, the wife 
of J. B. Roe of Atlanta, Ga. He 
is a member of the Illinois Ath- 
letic Club of Chicago, past-presi- 
dent and member of the Commer- 
cial Club, a 32nd degree Mason 
and a member of the Tabola 
Shrine at Rockford. 
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VEACH C. REDD 
Cynthiana, Ky. 
New N.RB.H.A. 
Vice-President 


Veach C. Redd Elected N.R.H.A. Vice- 
President; Theo. Suennen New Director 


T the closing session of the Los Angeles Con- 

gress of the N.R.H.A., Thursday morning, 

. July 15, 1937, Veach C. Redd, Cynthiana, 

Ky., was elected vice-president of that body. He 

has been a director and is also a past-president of 
the Kentucky Association. 

Theodore Suennen, Hudson, Wis., was elected a 
director on the same occasion. He is a past- 
president of the Wisconsin Association. Other 
directors continuing to serve are: H. P. Aikman, 
Cazenovia, N. Y.; George W. Green, Long Beach, 
Calif.; A. E. Herrnstein, Chillicothe, Ohio; Harry 
D. Kaiser, Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas K. Ruff, 
Columbia, S. C.; Hobart M. Thomas, Creston, 
Iowa, and A. D. Van Dervoort, Lansing, Mich. 
The new advisory board members are C. C. Carter, 
Carthage, Mo.; N. E. Given, Bemidji, Minn., and 
Hugh C. Ross, Jackson, Tenn. These two boards 
and the officers comprise the association’s Board 
of Governors. 





THEODORE SUENNEN 
Hudson, Wisc. 
New N.R.H.A. Director 
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Journeys End 





Marion Hammersley, Puente, Calif, and President, Southern California Retail 
Hardware Association, officially welcomes the Hardware Congress to California. 
Tells briefly of Los Angeles’ commercial, civic and historical progress and 
outlines entertainment features. 





S President of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, who are delighted to 

serve as hosts, I beg to express the 
profound interest of our Association 
in the task set for us to entertain you 
and to make your stay in our midst 
one of happy memory and unusual 
enjoyment. 

We are indeed pleased to extend 
the hearty hand of welcome to all 
our visitors and guests and we do 
sincerely trust that your visit will be 
most valuable, instructive, construc- 
tive and entirely pleasurable in all 
respects. The retail hardware mer- 
chants of Southern California 
through our Association keenly ap- 
preciate the honor and pleasure that 
you have given to us to act as your 
hosts. 

It is to be hoped that the informal 
deliberations and discussions of our 
Congress program may analyze fully 
our past problems and how we may 
ward off recurrences of same, and 
the united steps that we should take 
now and in the future to build up 
greater consumer consciousness in 
favor of their nearest hardware re- 
tail store to provide greater protec- 
tion and consideration of our prob- 
lems on the part of our wholesalers 
and manufacturers and to have the 
way pointed to us definitely what 
should be the best line of endeavor 
to insure our perpetuation in the 
field of merchandising and to pro- 
vide continued and added value and 
sales profits. 

We of the Far West in a sense are 
living in a new land but the pioneer- 
ing that we have accomplished has 
been made easier by the experiences 
and problems and their solution as 
shown us by our Eastern and Mid- 
West fellow hardware men. It is 
our hope that the Congress sessions 
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in Los Angeles will provide unmis- 
takable history in the serious delib- 
erations ahead of us. 

Of course, we are very proud of 
our beautiful country. We are in- 
deed proud of the city of Los Ange- 
les, the fifth city in population in 
the United States, that occupies such 





MARION HAMMERSLEY 


Monday Evening Speaker 
President, Southern Calif. Ass‘n. 


an unusual position in the records of 
industry in our country. Our har- 
bor carries the second largest ton- 
nage of freight of any port in the 
United States, second only to New 
York City. Los Angeles is the sec- 
ond largest point of manufacture of 
automobiles in the United States, 
second only to Detroit. Los Angeles 
is the second largest manufacturing 
point of automobile tires in the 
world, second only to Akron. Los 
Angeles manufactures the second 
largest volume of glazed decorative 
pottery in the world. Los Angeles 
and principally Hollywood have be- 
come the style centers of the world 


for women’s clothes and particularly 
sports wear. Hollywood moving pic- 
ture studios and their world famous 
feminine stylists have become the 
originators and leaders in feminine 
wearing apparel styles. Los Ange- 
les’ total square miles of city terri- 
tory is greater than any other metro- 
politan city in the United States 
even leading Chicago in that particu- 
lar classification. 

As for our much advertised cli- 
mate, I can only say you have a 
good example of it today but we 
only hope that we will not have some 
of our unusual weather for which 
we are occasionally noted. 

Whether it be mountains with mile 
high drives and mile high lakes, 
sparkling and scintillating mountain 
streams or the gay alluring seashore, 
the throbbing business section, the 
alluring residential areas, ranches 
with graves of oranges, lemons, avo- 
cados or walnuts, vineyards of 
grapes, or our great industrial sec- 
tion of Southern California, these, 
we hope, will be laid before you in 
swift panorama or special trips may 
be arranged for those who wish to 
see the unusual. 

Speaking for our membership, our 
officers and our committee and for 
the generous and cooperative local 
wholesalers and manufacturers, all 
of whom have combined in an effort 
to extend to you the sincere hand of 
welcome, I speak for them all in 
expressing to you, my dear friends 
and guests, the warm and sincere 
greeting of happiness and joy in 
your being in our midst. 

We hope that you will like us and 
our part of this great United States 
and that you will carry back to your 
homes a most pleasant and lasting 
remembrance of Southern California 
and Los Angeles. 


ty 
~ 





California Sunshine 





Shannon Crandall, President, California Hardware Co., Los Angeles, Calif, and 
President of the National Wholesale Hardware Association tells of California's 
famous climatic advantages and of the progress of the hardware business on 


the Pacific Coast. Brings greetings of wholesalers.-(A Summary) 





R. CRANDALL dwelt on 
M the various types of Sun- 
shine produced in his 


State, and their effects on business 
in general. 

He said “Our California sun- 
shine is tempered by the Pacific 
Ocean in winter, and cooled by 
this same ocean in summer. This 
remarkable equitable temperature 
has developed a great crop of 
tourists, many of whom like it so 
well here as to make this State 
their permanent home.” 

Emphasis was placed on the 
great natural resources of the 
State which lie underground—the 
oil, the various minerals, particu- 
larly gold. 

Then in returning to his Sun- 
shine theme, Mr. Crandall pointed 
out the effect of the sunshine in 
the growing of many fruits, nuts, 
and the extensive agricultural de- 
velopments of California. 

“We are all in this so-called 
hardware business,” he continued 
in stressing Sunshine in business. 
“For one, I am proud of it. It is 
a man’s business—a white man’s 
business. Hardware has more de- 
tail connected with it than any 
other business; in fact, a good 
hardware retailer must be a good 
all-around technician. 

“Hardware is a fortunate busi- 
ness as the item of styles or the 
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SHANNON CRANDALL ‘ 
Monday Evening Speaker 


President, National Wholesale 
Hardware Ass‘n 


whims of fashions do not enter 
into it. Therefore, we are not con- 
cerned with things going out of 
fashion and the subsequent losses. 
There is no spoilage in our busi- 
ness like there is in foods. 

“T tell you, gentlemen, you are 
engaged in the best, most staple 
business in the world. You are 
to be congratulated for being in 
the hardware business. It is the 
Sunshine business. 


“We do have competition, but 
nothing like what other businesses 
experience. Our ideals are high. 
We are proud of our business. We 
fraternize with our competitors. 

“The character of our business 
is so high it appeals to the young 
man. Its various angles make an 
appealing and interesting business 
for him to enter. 

“Here in California we have an- 
other ray of Sunshine in the two 
wholesale and the two retail hard- 
ware organizations within our 
State. Each body has a Northern 
and a Southern State Association. 
This is necessary due to the size 
of the State. Wholesalers and re- 
tailers work in harmony with each 
other. Seemingly large differences 
of opinions between the wholesal- 
ers and retailers practically vanish 
when discussed frankly over the 
luncheon table. There is a maxi- 
mum of satisfaction existing in the 
feelings of the California retailers 
and wholesalers. You in other 
parts of the country can well 
profit by taking home the lessons 
of our close cooperation. 

“Business in Southern Califor- 
nia is good and has been good for 
some little time. Retailers, whole- 
salers, manufacturers, and farm- 
ers are all prosperous and doing 
business in a satisfactory sun- 
shiny way.” 
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The Roving Floodlight 





NRHA President Hugh C. Ross, Jackson, Tenn., finds retail hardware business 
in much stronger position. Concerned about labor unrest. Urges greater care in 
watching operating costs. Says average hardware prices advances from 5% to 
25% that dealer must follow the market yet warns that too sharp price advances 


bring consumer resistance. 





N 1936 the sales of retail hard- 

ware stores, as indicated by the 

membership reports of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
were 62 per cent above those of 
the low year of 1932; 31 per cent 
above the sales of 1934; and 16 
per cent above those of 1935. 


In the first four months of 1937 
the percentage of gains registered 
over the same months of 1936 were 
as follows: January, 16 per cent: 
February, 23 per cent: March, 16 
per cent: April, 18 per cent; May, 
10 per cent. . 

The syndicate stores have also 
shown substantial gains. For the 
month of May, Ward’s sales were 
29.18 per cent over May of last 
year. 

The trend of hardware store mar- 
gins is also favorable. In 1936 the 
typical Association member obtained 
a margin of 27.13 per cent, which 
compares with 26.5 per cent in 
1929. _As usual, margin increased 
with the size of the merchant’s home 
town, going from 24.06 per cent in 
the smaller places to 29.70 per cent 
in the larger cities. 

The trend in hardware store prof- 
its has been somewhat in_ line. 
Eighty-one point six per cent (81.6 
per cent) of the 1,012 hardware 
dealers reporting to the National 
Hardware Survey made money in 
1936. This splendid result com- 
pares with 73.6 per cent in 1935 
and 64 per cent in 1934. 

Operating on margins restored to 
pre-depression percentages, these 
merchants held their expenses to 
23.79 per cent of sales, which, after 
non-operating earnings, left $4.70 as 
profit per $100.00 of sales; a net 
equal to 10.64 per cent on invested 
capital. 
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In 1929 the typical reporting re 
tailer earned only $3.93 for each 
$100.00 of sales, and 8.31 per cent 
on his investment. In 1932 the 
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typical hardware merchant lost 11.23 
per cent of his capital. 

The profit parade was led by re- 
tailers located in towns between 
3,500 and 10,000 population, but 
others were not far behind; the 
lowest average rate of return on in- 
vestment for any class being 9.15 
per cent. 

Among the things that will bring 
better merchandising conditions for 
the hardware merchant are rising 
prices of farm products. During 
the past twelve months there has 
been an average advance of about 
15 per cent in the prices of farm 
products, while over 130 odd items 
handled by retail hardware stores 
advanced only 2.4 per cent from 
February. 1936, to February. 1937. 


The recent movement of — live 
stock (hogs, cattle and sheep) to 
market has been slightly smaller 
than it was a year ago; but the 
prices are considerably better than 
they were at that time. High prices 
of grains indicate that even higher 
prices for hogs and cattle may be 
in order. 

Compared with a year ago, pres- 
ent prices are about 63 per cent 
higher for cattle, and about 18 per 
cent higher for hogs. Grain prices 
have registered a spectacular rise, 
and short carryovers indicate an ex- 
cellent price situation even though 
export surpluses may be produced 
this year. 

Compared with a year ago, recent 
prices show the following approxi- 
mate gains: Wheat, 30 per cent; 
corn, 71 per cent: oats, 49 per cent; 
rye, 59 per cent. The cotton crop 
outlook is excellent. with prices cur- 
rently 12 to 14 per cent above those 
of a year ago. Farm income for 
1937 was recently estimated at 
$9,000,000,000, or about 10 per cent 
above that of 1936. . 

Industrial payrolls are also con- 
siderably higher. The average 
hourly earnings of factory em- 
ployees recently reached 68.7 cents 
per hour, with a peak of $1.00 for 
male workers in the tire industry. 
Average hours worked were 42.4 and 
38.9 per week for male and female 
workers, respectively. 

One of the leading indices of fac- 
tory employment showed April 2.2 
per cent above the average for 
1923-1925, and payrolls for the 
same month were 4.8 per cent above 
the 1923-1925 average. In both em- 
ployment and payrolls the chemical 
industries led, with 24.6 per cent 
and 28.1 per cent respectively, above 
pre-depression levels. The growth 
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since 1929 in the available labor 
force just about accounts for the 
unemployed. 


In the face of so much talk of 
unemployment in the past seven 
years, we are apt to overlook the 
plain fact that labor has received 
an almost constantly increasing 
share of the national income: 54.8 
per cent in 1910; 64.3 per cent in 
1929; 66.1 per cent in 1936; and 
an estimated 70 per cent in 1937. 
There is every indication that fac- 
tory workers should be good cus- 
tomers during the current year. and 
probably through next year. 


Another important factor in its 
effect on retailing is that investment 
holders have received increased divi- 
dends to enlarge their purchasing 
power. The investor, for whom the 
early shocks of the depression were 
cushioned by strict adherence te 
contract in the matter of interest 





payments and by modest distribu- 
tions from corporate surpluses, is 
once again finding his fortunes on 
the upgrade. 


Corporate earnings for the second 
quarter of 1937 are estimated at 
about 22 per cent below those re- 
ported for 1929, but nevertheless 
12.4 per cent above those of 1926; 
34 per cent over those of 1936, and 
almost eleven times the 1932 low 
record. Dividend disbursements for 
1936 were huge, under the lash of 
the tax on undistributed profits. 
Whether or not this is a wise tax, 
its immediate effect is to distribute 
widely and promptly the fruits of 
industrial recovery. 


One of the principal clouds to the 
economic future rests with the un- 
certain labor situation and the pos- 
sibility of a continuing series of 
strikes and their effect upon our 
industrial progress. 
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The present revival, far from be- 
ing an exception, has been charac- 
terized by new motives for industria] 
warfare and by the introduction of 
the new weapons which Govern- 
ment has placed in the hands of 
labor leaders. The use of such 
weapons requires experience which 
only years of practice can bring. 

Meanwhile, we are seeing a be- 
wildering series of conflicts array- 
ing the laborer against manage- 
ment, workman against workman, 
and, to some important extent, con- 
sumer against both labor and in- 
dustry. Naturally, trade has suf- 
fered wherever these outbreaks have 
occurred, and possible recovery has 
been endangered time after time. 

Within the present struggles, 
however, may be found the seed of 
better industrial relations. For the 
first time, organized labor has been 
placed in the position of eventually 
accepting the responsibility of a 
public trust. 

While such an attitude has not 
yet been indicated, the logic of the 
situation appears to be such that it 
must sooner or later be accepted 
voluntarily or imposed by legisla- 
tive enactment. So, it is hoped that 
the present widespread labor war- 
fare will last only until the signifi- 
cance of that responsibility is re- 
alized. 

With great floods in some sec- 
tions and extended drought in 
others, we have had striking con- 
trasts. It is only necessary to men- 
tion the flood in the Ohio Valley 
and the Upper Mississippi to bring 
to our attention the tremendous loss 
in property and life. Of course, 
business in these areas was to a 
large extent paralyzed for the flood 
duration. 

However, as great as the price 
was, much increased business fol- 
lowed in the areas affected by the 
floods. 

On my return from Texas and 
Oklahoma in February the Missis- 
sippi River at Memphis was more 
than twenty-five miles wide. 

The extensive drought disasters 
in large areas teaches those of us 
located in sections not so affected 
to profit by the parable of the seven 
fat cattle and the seven large ears 
of corn, and prepare in time of 
plenty for the inevitable time of 
want. 

Among the other problems which 
will confront every merchant is that 
of rising operating costs. 

Higher expense percentages were 
viewed with some complacency in 
the profitless prosperity era, in the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Problems Before the Trade 





Louis L. Hill, Postville, lowa, says retail hardware stores are inadequately adver- 


tised and have become too incidental in consumers’ minds. 


Despite many 


modernized examples too many hardware stores are outmoded and therefor not 


sufficiently in the public eye. 


Recommends NRHA conduct broad advertising 


campaign on national basis to popularize hardware stores and make further 
exposure of unfair prices given competing channels by manufacturers. 





HE hardware store of today dif- 

fers from the hardware store of 

25 years ago not only in the 
type of merchandise handled, but 
also in method of presenting the 
goods to the public. When I started 
in the hardware business, stoves were 
the first thing that confronted the 
customer as he entered the store. 
Merchandise was concealed in boxes 
and drawers. The customer was 
taught as a child not to go “behind 
the counter.” 

Still today. too many of oar strictly 
hardware stores are operating on the 
same basis as they did 25 years ago. 
Instead of fighting for the business, 
they are bemoaning the fact that 
business that rightfully belongs to 
them is rapidly passing into other 
channels. Perhaps they do not be- 
long to the State Association and if 
they do, they are not trying to fol- 
low the advice and suggestions that 
are given to them. Too often the 
association mail goes into the waste 
basket unopened. 

In these days of intensive competi- 
tion, when every individaul is striv- 
ing so hard to get a larger part of 
the consumer’s dollar and when 
other types of stores advertise so 
much more intensively than hard- 
ware stores, the latter have lost 
much of the high public prestige 
which they once held. 


Store Signs for All 
But Hardware 


In a recent 200-mile drive, I passed 
through a great many towns and in 
scarcely one did I see an outstanding 
hardware sign. There were Neon 
beer signs, drug store signs and chain 
store signs but none for hardware. 
Even though those other stores were 
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closed the signs still shouted to the 
public that they were there. 

Pick up any daily paper and glance 
through the advertisements. The syn- 
dicates, mail order houses and chain 
stores cover the pages with their bar- 
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gains. You have all checked the 
hardware items as well as the prices. 
In a recent edition of one of our 
dailies in a nearby city, I could not 
find a single hardware store ad but 
I found several department stores 
and drug stores making leaders of 
items that belong in the hardware 


store. 

It is not that the place of the 
hardware in our system of distribu- 
tion has been entirely forgotten, but 
that people have come to look upon 
other stores as possibly more con- 
venient and offering better values, 





until the hardware store has become 
too incidental in their thinking. 
Hardware merchants have always 
been weak in advertising, as com- 
pared with other lines, possibly be- 
cause they are distinctly service 
stores in contrast to stores which 
primarily handle consumption goods 
but include in their stocks a great 
many of the convenience items for- 
merly found only in hardware stores. 
It would seem that if the hardware“ 
store is to be put back anywhere 
near its former plane, it must undet- 
take a stronger campaign of pro- 
motion not only to see the goods it 
handles, but to resell its utility, con- 
venience and service to the people. 


A Real Service for 
Hardware Retailers 

Iowa jobbers have done a real ser- 
vice for the hardware dealers of the 
state. Every morning from 7 to 7:15 
“Hardware News” is “on the air.” 
This plan of advertising has done 
more in a constructive way for our 
merchants than any other form of 
help they could have given. Dozens 
of customers have commented on the 
program and it has really advertised 
the “Independent Hardware Mer- 
chant.” 

I should like to recommend to our 
National officers and board that they 
give careful consideration to a Na- 
tional program of this type—adver- 
tising the independent hardware re- 
tailer and his position in the life of 
every community. 

The very fact that the hardware 
store has concentrated on use goods. 
and that it has no constant flow of 
repeat orders for the same items, 
serves to keep it less in the public 
eye than those stors which deal in the 
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socalled consumption goods, sales of 
which are repeated over and over. 

It would seem that if the hardware 
store is to maintain itself in the flood- 
light of public opinion, it must of 
necessity use promotional methods 

“which will steadily elevate it in the 
minds of the people to the point that 
it will be thought of first rather than 
last. 

Personally, I am a firm believer 
in the store magazine. We send out 
from 1500 to 2000 copies each month 
and we know from experience that 
it is really read. We do not adhere 
to the stereotyped form but add local 
news items that are of interest to 
our customers, 

Then we must have an attractive 
merchandising service—one that will 
appeal to our customer. This phase 
of our business has been “cussed” 
and discussed at our national and 
state meetings for years. Yet each 
day brings up a new problem that 
we must solve for our own individual 
stores. 

There was a time when the hard- 
ware store was more or less of a 
specialty house, dealing in hardware 
and closely related lines. Today 
many of the items formerly in cur- 
rent demand have practically 
dropped out of existence. Stricily 
hardware lines have been greatly cur- 
tailed. Kindred lines meantime have 
increased. However, a great many 
hardware stores have continued to 
operate on the old specialized basis 
while intruders from other fields have 
taken much of the business they once 
had in kindred lines. 
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Naturally, the field is still limited 
in comparison with department stores 
and other types which go into the 
wide merchandising fields. But there 
still seems to be plenty of opportu- 
nity for stocks and sales adequate 
to the necessities of an efficient mer- 
chandising job. 

Consideration of the merchandise 
the store has for sale is of primary 
importance. We should bear in mind 
that there is no particular point in 
stocking merchandise that is not in 
demand. Syndicate and chain stores 
are specializing in the demand items 
which belong to the hardware stores. 
The Merchandising Bulletins sent out 
from the National offige have been of 
great help to all of us. 


Stocks Can Be Reduced 


Few hardware stores can reduce 
their stocks to the same extent as the 
chains. because the hardware store 
is a service store, and should be bet- 
ter equipped to provide service than 
would be expected from the non-ser- 
vice store. However, it should learn 
from these competing stores the value 
of concentration on the better selling 
items and to have demand items con- 
tinually in stock. 

The stock should comprise an ade- 
quate number of demand items, so 
that customers will not have to be 
turned away because of “outs.” At 
the same time, excessive stocks 
should be avoided. The profit possi- 
bilities of our business often depend 
upon money tied up in excessive 
quantities and obsolete items. Turn- 
over and profit are the Damon and 


Pythias of our business. Everything 
else being equal, the greater turnover 
a merchant gets, the greater should 
be his profit. 

It is necessary for the modern hard- 
ware store, through compulsion, to 
diversify its lines. We must do this 
if we are to stay in business. Other 
merchants have done and are doing 
this. For example, the grocery store 
next to my store has just put in a 
full line of American paints. The fact 
is advertised by a Neon sign in the 
window which burns every night. As 
I am writing this, the grocer has one 
window filled with paint and the 
other with Johnson’s Glo-Coat—two 
pint cans for 51c. There is no indi- 
cation that he sells groceries. Re- 
cently he offered one-pound cans of 
Johnson wax for 45c. The manufac- 
turer recommends 69c. and never 
below 59c. This is one of the in- 
stances where the Miller-Tydings bill 
might help. Their salesman checked 
the prices when he was here but I 
heard nothing further. 

The hardware merchant must give 
serious thought today to promotion. 
The other stores in competition with 
him are giving a great deal of atten- 
tion to promotion of the goods they 
have to sell through advertising and 
other methods of reaching the con- 
sumer. This Congress should give 
profound consideration to this fact. 

One of the biggest problems today 
before the merchant is “right buy- 
ing.” If a merchant cannot buy his 
merchandise at a right price com- 
petitive selling is out of the picture. 
I have attended meetings where the 
speaker claimed that selling meant 
more to the merchant that buying. 
However, I believe that today we all 
agree that we must put out stock in 
our stores at a competitive price if 
we are to sell competitively. Buy- 
ing and selling must go hand in hand. 

Of course, it is not always wise to 
compete in price if you must suffer 
a loss in doing so. In a nearby town, 
the farmer’s co-op. is selling 80-rod 
spools of hog barb wire for $2.45. 
Their delivered cost price was around 
$2.40. Today it would cost them 
70c. a spool more to replace their 
stock. You cannot expect any mer- 
chant to meet this type of competi- 
tion. 

We must all give a great deal of 
thought to the changing methods of 
merchandising. These changes often 
come so gradually that we do not 
realize the danger until it is too late. 
In our community, as in all others, 
our competitors have outside sales- 
men, installment selling and other 
methods of enticing our customers 
away from us. If we do not follow the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Competitive Ramifications 








H. F. Stotzer, Archbold, Ohio, reports retailing by wholesalers and manufacturers 
the most general unethical competition faced by hardware trade and calls for 
militant action by associations in fighting this problem and fighting factory 
owned retail paint stores, consigned goods major appliance stores and consumer 
cooperatives. Says hardware salesmen necessarily sell wide variety of lines in 
competition with highly specialized sales talent well departmentalized and 
trained to sell specific lines. 





RANTING that competition is 

much the same the country 

over, we know that it differs 
in degree, and so as not to have 
this talk savor too much of the 
problems of Ohio, I sent an outline 
of this talk to a number of the 
state association secretaries. Replies 
and material sent me were so ample 
that I had a real problem in sepa- 
rating, compiling and condensing it 
to fit the short time I have. 

[I am placing in my first group 
all types of stores that retail hard- 
ware items, as their methods and 
appeals to the public pocketbook 
are quite similar. This is espe- 
cially true of the department, spe- 
cialty, and mail order retail stores. 

Realizing that the aim of every 
store is the completion of a satis- 
factory sale, these stores plan every 
step in the process of building this 
sale, far in advance, and have these 
plans executed by experts in their 
respective lines. The majority of us 
will agree that, in the first place, 
these stores many times have a buy- 
ing advantage over the average re- 
tail hardware store. Furthermore. 
they are fortified with an expert ad- 
vertising department and a display 
department which have learned to 
dramatize displays, both in the win- 
dow and in the store, to such a de- 
gree the customer resistance is 
overcome. Here is where the trained 
salesman enters the picture. 

Let’s think for a moment of the 
average salesman in the average 
hardware store. He is expected to 
sell literally hundreds of items. It 
is impossible and unfair to expect 
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him to be thoroughly trained in the 
selling of every one of these. 

On the other hand the competi- 
tors we are now discussing have 
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salesmen who sell a very limited 
line. and in many departments, spe- 
cializing on one or two major items. 
Thoroughly trained and_ schooled, 
they have a decided selling advan- 
tage over the salesmen in the aver- 
age hardware store. 


Department Store and Mail 
Order Technique 


During the last several years we 
find these stores have been extend- 
ing their territory and widening 
their scope of appeal—no longer de- 
pending upun the newspapers as 
their principal means of advertising, 
but distributing from house to house 


large six and eight-page, two-color 
broadsides over an area of approxi- 
mately fifty miles. At least that is 
the. situation in Ohio. 

I find on the steps of my home 
these large bills, coming from the 
department and mail order stores 
from a city almost fifty miles dis- 
tant. I believe that several depart- 
ment stores have followed the exam- 
ple of the mail order stores in this 
method of advertising, as I do not 
recall receiving these hand _ bills 
previous to the opening of the mail 
order store in that city. 

To get a still closer contact with 
rural purchasers, one of the large 
mail order houses, reputed to be 
doing about 2 per cent of the retail 
business*in this country, now makes 
a door-to-door delivery of its gen- 
eral catalog, employing a local man 
to make the delivery. With the 
wider use of radio by the retail 
stores in this group, the placement 
of buying offices in the smaller com- 
munities, appealing to the farm 
trade through the wool and fur 
buying activities, and by contin- 
ually easing credit terms, the mail 
order house presents itself as a 
closer and more intensive com- 
petitor. 

I do not want to wear your pa- 
tience from discussing the drug and 
syndicate chains. We are all famil- 
iar with their methods and appeals. 
Suffice it to say, the drug group 
seems to have lost sight entirely of 
the admonition that “Six days thou 
shalt labor and do all thy work.” 

In this next group I want to dis- 
cuss the selling of hardware by: 
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wholesale grocers; manufacturer- 
owned associated stores; 
consigned stock stores; and sales 
offices and associated stores. 

From the information I have re- 
ceived, the selling of hardware 
items, especially the heavier lines. 
such as fencing, nails, roofing, and 
paints, in the south and southwest 
is a serious threat and unfair com- 
petition to the hardware retailers in 
sections. Not having this 
form of competition to any extent 
in Ohio, I will pass this matter for 
the time being, with the hope that 
those parties affected will discuss it 
more fully in the which 
follows. 

When I think of manufacturer- 
owned stores, my thoughts are di- 
rected to the paint industry. They 
are the only ones of this type which 


stores; 


those 


forum 


apparently are giving us unfair com- 
petition in Ohio. In thinking of 
this type of store, the psychology 
that works in the customer’s mind 
and the reasoning that follows may 
be this: 

First: Since this is a direct fac- 
tory store, the sales people should 
be better informed, and give me 
more information about their 
products. 

Second: As they manufacture the 
goods they sell, they should be able 
to sell me at a lesser price. 

Third: Their stock should be 
complete and therefore I 
should have a more varied selection. 

Now whether these are exactly 
the thoughts of the customer or not, 
I believe the reactions, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously are about 


more 
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as outlined. It is a fact that much 
paint is sold out of these stores at 
wholesale prices to realty concerns. 
contract painters, factories for the 
personal use of its employees, and 
to varied businesses for their per- 
sonal use. And some of the worst 
offenders we have in Ohio are 
among the very largest paint manu- 
facturers, who it seems should be 
the most ethical in their practices. 


Associate and Consigned 
Stock Stores 


The associated stores of the Gam- 
ble and Western Auto types are 
familiar to all of us. Their meth- 
ods are quite similar to those dis- 
cussed under department and mail 
order stores. Except, perhaps, that 
there is a stronger appeal from the 
price angle. 

The desire to sell of certain man- 
ufacturers and distributors, espe- 
cially in the major electric appli- 
ance field, has given rise to another 
type of competitive store for the 
hardware man selling those lines. 
For want of a better name, I have 
chosen to call them the Consigned 
Stock Store. Not being able to in- 
terest an established merchant in 
their lines, the manufacturer-dis- 
tributor will put in a consigned 
stock of merchandise, permitting 
some salesman to manage the store. 

One of the association secretaries 
gave me a concrete example of this 
type of merchandising, where, in 
making a survey in a town of twelve 
hundred population, he found that 
a WPA worker had recently been 
set up in this type of store. Now 
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what do you suppose will happen to 
prices on appliance lines when sold 
in this type of store? The answer 
is simple. Retail prices are usually 
demoralized, and the independent 
dealer who has his capital invested 
will again be the loser. 

I might state that in the small 
town referred to, it was found there 
were twenty-two places where hard- 
ware items could be purchased. 

The last form of competition in 
this group—sales offices—seems to 
be centered in the metropolitan cen- 
ters, for the time being at least. 
The method of operation is simple 

-merely an office, usually in one of 
the larger office buildings in the 
down-town district, no stock, merely 
a file of catalogs. They really act 
in a buying capacity only. They 
contact offices and businesses, offer- 
ing to furnish nationally advertised 
brands of everything from an elec- 
tric toaster to an automobile, at dis- 
counts running from 10 to 35 per 
cent, and making delivery of almost 
anything within a few hours. The 
variety appears to be unlimited. 

I believe this to be a matter that 
must be curbed by prompt action. 
by both the state and national asso- 
ciations. And by direct contact with 
the manufacturer whose merchan- 
dise is involved. 


Retailers and the Co-ops 


To introduce the next form of 
competition, I need only to read the 
following quotation: “Truly, we are 
in strange times, when tax money 
paid by the standard types of busi- 
ness is used for the subsidy of other 
types of business, the development 
of which will logically end in the 
elimination of those now providing 
the tax money.” 

I assume you have read this quo- 
tation by Rivers Peterson in a re- 
cent issue of the Hardware Retailer. 
With thirty-two states having gen- 
eral co-operative laws, with approxi- 
mately eighteen American colleges 
teaching specific courses on the con- 
sumer co-operative movement, and 
the same being discussed in courses 
of economics and sociology on 131 
campuses, we can readily realize 
why some of the secretaries consider 
this form of competition of great 
importance to the retailers in their 
respective states. 

Let us be specific and take the 
state of North Dakota as typical of 
states where consumer co-operatives 
operate extensively. I have been in- 
formed that in 1936 there were over 
500 consumer co-operative groups 
operating, as well as a state-owned 

(Continued on page 66) 
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How Essential is Price? 








Carl Kollmeyer, Fremont, Nebr., finds “Price is Paramount”. Says Consumers 
today influenced more by price than by quality and service. Believes depression 
aggravated public’s “Price Consciousness”. Consumers expect same price for like 


goods in both service and non-service types of stores. 


Jobbers have prime 


responsibility to keep dealers competitive and informed on price trends. Does 


not favor inferior goods. 





HERE is no doubt in my mind 

that the depression which we 

have gone through and which is 
not yet entirely over has caused peo- 
ple to be price conscious. This price 
cycle, through which we have gone, 
gave the syndicate stores a great 
chance for expansion and inasmuch 
as the hardware merchant was firmly 
established on a quality and service 
basis, the syndicates, or chains as 
we call them, resorted to price ap- 
peal just at a time when saving in 
buying was uppermost in the- people’s 
mind. 

When we consider the widespread 
distribution of hardware merchan- 
dise and the fact that certain outlets 
appear to be able to undersell the 
hardware merchant, the importance 
of price becomes outstanding. 

A quarter of a century ago it be- 
came a slogan of the hardware trade 
that “price is paramount,” which was 
interpreted to mean that, all other 
things being equal, price naturally 
has a greater appeal to the consumer 
than anything else. On the other 
hand, many wholesalers and manu- 
facturers and not a few retailers, de- 
clared that quality and service have 
such an appeal as to be dominant in 
winning consumer support. Nat- 
urally. others were just as insistent 
that the argument of quality and ser- 
vice was gradually losing its potency, 
and that the average consumer was 
more interested in the prices paid for 
merchandise than in the other fac- 
tors. 


Price Decides on Identical 


or Comparable Items 


Judging from the rapid growth of 
the syndicate or chain stores, it seems 
rather clear that the consumer is less 
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influenced by claims of quality and 
service. Even when he buys from the 
service store, he expects to pay ap- 
proximately the same price as he 
would at the non-service store. 

Just as an example: I wish to re- 
late a personal experience of a few 
years ago when a well-known manu- 
facturer of wax placed on the market 
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a new product called Glocoat. This 
manufacturer sent me a case of this 
wax without an order from me, and 
said, “Please try to sell it or send it 
back.” We sold it at 65c. a pint, 
which was the suggested retail price. 
It sold very readily and in the few 
months following, we sold cases of 
this Glocoat and the people were 
satisfied with the price. 

Then one of the chain grocery 
stores advertised a price of 49c. 
a pint on Glocoat and almost imme- 
diately our sales diminished. In a 
few weeks we became alarmed and 








met the 49c. price. Slowly we re- 
gained a good portion of our wax 
business. In many instances we 
were asked to deliver and even 
charge this wax to customers’ ac- 
counts on our books. 

However, if we had not met the 
chain store price on this particular 
item, it is very evident that the buy- 
ing public would have deserted us for 
price, even though we did give them 
the service of delivery and charging. 
This proves to me that “price is para- 
mount” when we are selling an arti- 
cle in competition to the syndicate 
stores, if the brand or name of the 
article is the same or if the quality 
is so comparable that it is recognized 
and accepted by the consumer as 
the same. 

Of course he wants quality, but at 
the same time, he wants value, and 
he is notthesitant to study both price 
and quality to reach his determina- 
tion of value. 


Merchant Must Match 
Competitive Values 


To adopt a sound policy, the hard- 
ware merchant ought to he well in- 
formed of his community’s )sychol- 
ogy with respect to these matters, and 
he should shape his polici:s to meet 
that psychology and vive them evi- 
dence of his ability to match the 
values offered by others. 

Such a determination cannot be 
reached by staying wholly within the 
four walls of the store and contact- 
ing only those customers who come 
in. Rather, the merchant should 
make every opportunity to contact as 
many of the people of his community 
as possible, and to frankly talk with 
them about the price and other prob- 
lems to which they may be giving 
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Winter vista, Southern California 


thought. The merchant’s problem is 
always greater in a period of rising 
prices, because he cannot buy in 
anticipation of all the advances, as 
his larger competitors are able to do. 

Because of their advance buying, 
the mail order houses and chains are 
usually able to undersell the local 
merchant who buys on a more or 
less hand-to-mouth basis, and as a 
consequence usually at advancing 
prices. 

In this connection wholesalers 
have a prime responsibility. Being in 
the service of retailers, it is their job 
to know something of the prices those 
retailers have to meet, and to gauge 
their buying accordingly so that they 
may be able to present the retailer 
with matching values. Also it is the 
province of the wholesaler, as the 
go-between from manufacturer to 
retailer, to influence as much as pos- 
sible the price changes so as to keep 
the local merchant in a more com- 
petitive position, and to avoid the 
suspicion which quickly grows with 
consumers that prices through regu- 
lar channels might be too high. 


Problem of Chain Price 
Propaganda 


Even then, the independent mer- 
chant always has the problem of off- 
setting the propaganda preached by 
the chains with respect to their efforts 
to maintain low prices, while other 
merchants are attempting to get high 
prices. 

In its recent radio program, the 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
has assiduously sought to make the 
public believe that its whole effort 
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is to serve the consumer with the 
lowest possible prices while others 
are seeking to get the highest prices. 
One of its arguments has been that 
there is no shortage of commodities 
in the United States; that rents have 
not risen; that employees’ salaries 
have not changed; that, therefore, 
there is no excuse for the advancing 
prices of food stuffs. If the public 
gets this impression regarding these 
particular lines, it is easy enough to 
carry these same impressions over 
into the hardware and other fields. 

Independent retailing always has 
the problem of meeting political 
criticism, since politicians are quick 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
to say things that may lift them into 
the limelight with the people from 
whom they expect to get their votes 
for re-election. Often these political 
spouters know little about the things 
they talk, but since they are in public 
office, people are quite prone to be- 
lieve what they say. 

And since political and other prop- 
aganda have long since made them 
believe that they are the under-dogs, 
any suggestion of resistance to higher 
prices is quickly accepted. 

We all know that prices are ad- 
vancing, however much the retailer 
might like to hold them down to rea- 
sonable levels. He cannot help him- 
self. 

All things considered, it seems 
clear that the hardware merchant 
cannot expect to retain his prestige 
and maintain an adequate volume 
unless his prices approach some 
eyualization with the prices offered 
by others. 

If he has outstanding quality, he 


may well emphasize it, but in the 
main he can hardly overlook the fact 
that other competitors in all likeli- 
hood have merchandise of compara- 
ble quality that will be accepted by 
the general public as just as good. 

The average consumer is concerned 
with value, and the hardware mer- 
chant must provide that value if he 
wants to maintain the customers’ 
patronage and good will. 


Price Must Be Stated in a 
Store’s Promotion 


Opinions differ as to the advisabil- 
ity of talking about prices in store 
promotion. We know that a great 
many of us have retained our volume 
and have even expanded in the sale 
of major items such as refrigerators, 
washing machines, electric cleaners, 
stoves and ranges, cream separators. 
etc. We have done this by having 
merchandise of outstanding value and 
an organization of salesmen who were 
well qualified to present these values. 

This for a time can be done, but 
should price be eliminated entirely 
in the promotion of our business? 
That seems to be the primary thing 
in which a great portion of the con- 
sumers are interested. 

The promotion can discuss the 
full quality and service, but unless 
there is some mention of price, it 
would seem likely that the reader 
may become suspicious that the omis- 
sion was deliberate and it may lead 
him to believe the price is high and 
it would have little appeal. 

One who attempts to thoroughly 
study the problem of price and its 
effect upon the consumer, must recog- 
nize such outstanding increases in 
the growth of some of the chains or 
price organizations. 

Goldblatt Brothers, of Chicago, 
started their expansion just a few 
years ago, but today they have 10 
stores, apparently developed on the 
basis of price appeal. 

There may be those who will say 
that the Goldblatts are making no 
money, but the fact is that their finan- 
cial statements show better and het- 
ter each year. This does not indicate 
that low prices always point to finan- 
cial loss. In this particular case, it 
would indicate that success has come 
not alone from under-pricing, but 
from providing and promoting a ser- 
vice which appeals to customers. 


Price Appeal Promotes 
Volume For Syndicates 


Just this spring, Sears, Roebuck 
and Company at their Omaha store. 
had a large newspaper ad in which 
they listed by years the rapid growth 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Facts and Fancies 








W. J. Gust, St. Thomas, N. D., says consumer rightfully demands that hardware 


stores compare favorably with all competitors as to price, cleanliness, lighting, 
display and assortment of merchandise. Patronage must be earned and cannot 
be inherited or obtained because of local pride and interest or other sentimental 
reasons. Charges jobbers have raised prices too much whereas chains and mail 
order houses protected their retail outlets by anticipating advances and buying 


in advance in large quantities. 





Reviews legislation affecting distribution. 





adept at theorizing on the duties 
and obligations of others, but 
inconsistently enough, we fail to 
recognize that we must prescribe 
these same rules for our own busi- 
ness conduct. It is our natural in- 
clination to put off the difficult task 
which is necessary to carrying 
through on our obligations to our 
communities, our stores, ourselves. 


i; our daily thinking we are very 


The retailer is the most important 
cog in the wheel of distribution. On 
him depends the moving of hard- 
ware to the consumer for whom it 
was manufactured. In the end the 
consumer decides which method of 
distribution serves him best and 
that system which he chooses shall 
finally prevail. 

The consumer has the right to 
expect several things of us, first, a 
carefully planned, well-lighted store 
that meets today’s requirements; 
merchandise that is properly dis- 
played and plainly priced. It should 
be as modern, as clean, as easy and 
pleasant to shop in as the stores of 
our syndicate competitors. My ob- 
servation tells me that in the inde- 
pendent, retail hardware field, the 
surface has not yet been scratched 
as regards store modernization. 

Those to whom we would sell have 
a right to expect a fair assortment 
of items at a price on a parity with 
prices of competitors on goods of 
similar value. Since the retailer sets 
himself up to be the purchasing 
agent for the community he serves, 
the consumer is within his rights 
when he expects this agent to keep 
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on hand staple and special items in 
demand in his particular community. 

Today the consumer . . . because 
of his study of the mail order cata- 
logs and his opportunities to visit 
and compare prices in the chain 
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stores .. . is well-informed on prices. 
He does not hesitate to drive many 
miles to purchase his needs. While 
most buyers still desire quality, the 
element of price must not be over- 
looked. 

The independent retailer and his 
clerks must gain the confidence of 
the consumer by being better in- 
formed on the different classes of 
merchandise they are trying to sell. 
They must qualify themselves to 
answer correctly and truthfully the 
questions their customers ask regard- 





ing their merchandise. The con- 
sumer has the right to expect that 
our salespeople shall give courteous, 
prompt, intelligent service. 

The independent hardware mer- 
chant has been slack in selling ma- 
jor items. If he is unable to do out- 
side selling himself, he should em- 
ploy salesmen to do it. The mail 
order houses, their chain stores, and 
other chains, are now employing out- 
side salesmen who are constantly on 
the job. . 

In our state they penetrate the 
small towns and rural districts and 
are doing a constantly increasing 
volume in majors. The consumer 
wants tg be sold—somebody is go- 
ing to sell him—the independent re- 
tailer who knows his territory and 
customers well is the logical source 
for this merchandise. To get the 
business he must employ the same 
aggressive methods used by chains. 

We have been remiss in not using 
the many advantages available to 
our trade; we have not given our 
jobs the advance study, planning 
and thought our competitors have 
given to theirs. Many of us are 
mentally and physically lazy; we 
think we are too busy to organize 
our work and our efforts; if we did 
this it would undoubtedly make fol- 
lowing through a simple matter. 

While buying merchandise at the 
right price is a major phase of retail 
operation, we must in all other 
branches of service be equal to or 
superior to our competitors. Often 
we feel that the cards are stacked 
against us . . . that the consumer 
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whom we strive to please does not 
appreciate the service we give to him 
individually, nor the civic responsi- 
bilities we assume for the betterment 
and up-building of our communities. 

By this time most of us have 
learned that the consumer is fickle 

. he will not buy from us out of a 
sense of duty, or because our fathers 
founded the community, or because 
we give unstintingly of our time and 
money to local enterprises (which 
our chain competitors do not do). 
He will not even buy from us when 
we painstakingly explain that chain 
store and mail order profits leave 
our communities, never to return, 
but serve to further enrich a few mil- 
lionaires located in our money cap- 
itals. He doesn’t even believe this 
to be true. 

Our typical consumer sees only 
that nickel or dime he has saved; 
he remembers the friendly, interested 
and prompt service of the chain store 
clerk; he notices how easy the chain 
has made it for him to shop, and the 
more we say against our competitor. 
the more determined is our listener 
that the chain store has his interest 
at heart more than we have. 

If we wish to maintain our place 
in distribution we must first recog- 
nize that neither we nor any other 
distribution class have a divine right 
or a legal right or an inherited right 
to consumer patronage. Only in the 
economical and efficient performance 
of our functions as community pur- 
chasing agents lies our claim to busi- 
ness survival. 

Our suppliers’ policies determine 


toa large degree whether their inde- 
pendent retailer outlets shall be 
chosen by the consumer as the most 


economical, efficient and satisfactory 
supplier of their community needs. 

The part that the wholesaler plays 
is important. He must stock thou- 
sands of items of merchandise de- 
manded by retailers from many sec- 
tions. This merchandise must be 
wholesaled at right prices. 

Many jobbers entirely forget about 
the competition that the retailer has. 
They lose sight of the fact that mer- 
chandise must be retailed at a profit. 
The wholesaler must buy from the 
manufacturer at prices whereby he 
can in turn sell it to the retailer low 
enough to meet existing competition. 

During the present up-market, job- 
bers have been advancing their prices 
so rapidly that, in many cases, the 
retailer can buy the same merchan- 
dise from a mail order house for less 
money. Several examples could be 
cited. One of them is nails. Nails 
can actually be bought at a lower 
price from a mail order house than 
they can be bought from the regular 
wholesale supplier. 

Our competitors, the chains and 
mail order houses, sensed price in- 
creases and_ protected themselves. 
The advantages are all in favor of 
the mass buyer . . . probably because 
of his close contact with his manu- 
facturers; by the same token he will 
have foreknowledge of a price de- 
cline, and will again protect himself. 

It is the duty of the wholesaler to 
properly protect himself and_ his 
dealers against rising prices. He 
must do this if he is going to be of 
price service to the retailer. His 
wholesale prices must be in line. 
The wholesaler and the manufacturer 
must work together to accomplish 
this end. 





J. V. Guilfoye, managing director, left, and M. D. Hammersley, president of the 

Southern Calif. Retail Hardware Association, going over completed plans for 

the entertainment of guests and delegates to the N.R.H.A. Congress. These 
two men headed the General Committee of Arrangements. 
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The wholesaler must be the ad- 
viser to the manufacturer of retailers’ 
needs, both in the merchandise de- 
sired and the prices that the con- 
sumer is willing to pay, based on com- 
petitive conditions in the area cov- 
ered, of which he should be informed 
through the retailer and his own 
salesmen. 


Why Retailers Resort to 
Legislation 


Our minds have a faculty called 
fancy, and there dwells the sugges- 
tion that the three factors of distribu- 
tion should cooperate to serve the 
consumer as above outlined, simply 
because they are linked together in 
this process. But the facts disprove 
the theory. 

So we have sought to lessen or 
eliminate our competitive problems 
through corrective legislation. This 
legislation is being referred to by 
those against whom it is directed as 
“discriminatory,” ‘‘tax bigness,”’ 
“punishing the efficient,” “class legis- 
lation,” “subsidizing inefficiency,” 
etc. We are accused of trying to leg- 
islate more business into the inde- 
pendent retail hardware stores 
through state fair trade acts, the 
Robinson-Patman Amendment, state 
Robinson-Patman laws, unfair prac- 
tices acts, chain store tax laws, local 
ordinances, etc., all of them laws in- 
tended to govern the “other fellow.” 

Price discriminations and trade 
evils are world wide. Countries other 
than the United States are taking 
legislative action seeking to mitigate 
these evils. Certain Australian states 
have passed laws forbidding estab- 
lishment of chain drug stores. 

In Denmark the government has 
introduced a bill to place control of 
all prices in the hands of a Council, 
the members of which are appointed 
by the King and Minister of Trade. 
All persons engaged in regulating 
prices, production or distribution 
would be required to notify the Coun- 
cil of the likelihood of price fluctua- 
tions. The Council will have power 
to investigate all cases and to call 
for the books of private business men. 

Canada has three laws sponsored 
by the Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads and Mass Buying. These 
are aimed at correcting price dis- 
criminations by manufacturers in 
favor of departmental and chain 
stores, none of which are considered 
effective. They are studying opera- 
tions of our Robinson-Patman law, 
with the thought of getting a similar 
bill for Canada if it attains its objec- 
tive on this side of the border. 

Several states of the Union have 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Some Trade Trends 








Fred. L. Parker, Chico, Calif, analyzes outstanding competitive factors. Stresses 
competition from wholesalers selling industrials at prices which dealers cannot 
meet and then going step farther by selling industrials’ employees a wide variety 


of personal requirements at wholesale prices. Suggests wholesalers and retailers 


refuse to buy goods from manufacturers who indulge in discriminatory price 


practices that favor chains and mail order houses. 





HILE we must view the 
evils which have grown up 
in the trade in a somewhat 


selfish light, we must keep the cus- 
tomer and consumer constantly in 
mind. We must also recognize, and 
help the customer to recognize, that 
our ability to serve satisfactorily de- 
pends very largely upon his attitude 
toward us who serve him. 

And we have another important 
responsibility, less complicated and 
more easily met. That is our atti- 
tude toward and relations with our 
wholesalers. While we have a right 
to demand the fullest protection and 
cooperation from the sources which 
supply us, we are bound morally 
and by the law of self-preservation 
to give protection and cooperation 
in return. 

So I ask that these responsibilities 
—to our customers and wholesalers 
—be kept constantly in mind while 
we discuss the trade trends for 
which the wholesalers are largely 
responsible and which are the direct 
causes of many of the difficulties 
from which we retailers suffer. 

Industrial contract selling in 
which wholesalers compete directly 
with retailers is one of many harm- 
ful trends. I do not believe there 
is a full-line jobber who will not 
frankly admit that direct selling to 
the industrial consumer is unfair, 
but those who persist in this prac- 
tice offer the excuse that the short- 
line jobber who does not call on the 
retail trade will take the business 
and that the retailer would not get 
it anyway. 

And there is scarcely a full-line 
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jobber who. when his attention is 
called to this unfair practice, will 
not point an accusing finger at 
some competing full-line jobber. So 
we have a defense, not of honest 
admission and promise of correc- 
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tion, but of counter-accusation and 
buck passing. No problem can 
ever be solved by such methods. 

Under the Patman Act retailers in 
competition with wholesalers are 
entitled to the same prices as the 
manufacturer gives to the whole- 
saler; with, of course, quantity dif- 
ferentials. This, it is hoped, will 
operate to correct this evil to some 
extent. 

Builders’ hardware selling is an 
outstanding example of the result 


of this condition. We can all re- 
member when builders’ hardware 
was a profitable department in all 
our stores. Today those depart- 
ments have all but disappeared. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers are 
competing with each other for di- 
rect sales in this line until the re- 
tailer is practically never considered 
as a source of supply. 

But 90 per cent of the responsi- 
bility for this evil should be laid 
directly at the doors of the manu- 
facturers who place chain lumber 
yards and contractors on their job- 
bers’ lists. 

Very recently in our town we 
had a glaring example of this prac- 
tice. A contractor who sells linol- 
cum, Venetian blinds, bedsprings, 
etc., to hospitals was on the manu- 
facturers’ list. He bid the hard- 
ware at cost in order to sell the 
linoleum and Venetian blinds. 


Retailers Well Prepared to 
Handle Contract’ Business 


The excuse has been frequently 
offered that the average retailer is 
not equipped to handle large con- 
tracts properly. It has been my 
experience that with the co-opera- 
tion of a good clean jobber, most 
of us can do a better job than our 
contractor and lumber yard com- 
petition. In fact, in our own little 
store, we have had several jobs 
turned over to us by competitors of 
this class who admitted they did 
not know how to handle them. 

The major competition is nat- 
urally with the lumber dealer. He 
furnishes the plans and _ specifica- 
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tions for the average small job and 
explains to the contractor and 
owner that he can save them money 
on the lumber if they will allow 
him to furnish the hardware. In 
this way the deal is closed before 
the retailer knows of the construc- 
tion project and, in most cases, the 
only knowledge the contractor or 
owner has of the actual cost of the 
hardware is the quotation given by 
the lumber dealer. 

Consumer Services. Another trend 
which has given grave concern to 
city dealers is consumer services 
operated by people who carry no 
stock and have no investment. In 
the larger cities it is said that one 
may buy almost anything from a 
toaster to an automobile without the 
intervention of either a retailer or a 
wholesaler. 

The consumer service accepts the 
order at a greatly reduced price, at 
or near wholesale, and passes it on 
to the source of supply. This may 
be either a wholesaler or manufac- 
turer and in some cases even mis- 
led dealers are willing to turn the 
goods at a very small margin with- 
out thought of the ultimate effect 
upon their business. It is not un- 
known for a manufacturer’s agency 
or distributor to install equipment, 
such as refrigerators or stoves, in 
the homes of customers. 

This problem could undoubtedly 
be solved by co-dperative, construc- 
tive action on the part of retailers. 
Surely it is not good business for 
us to buy from manufacturers or 
distributors who are cutting our 
throats with the knife of unfair 
competition. 


Wholesale Sources Too 
Much Open to Consumers 


In this connection I ask your in- 
dulgence for a few minutes while 
I read an article entitled “Only 
Saps Pay Retail Prices,” from the 
January issue of the “Readers Di- 
gest.” This article is a condensa- 
tion of one by Hannah Lees which 
appeared in a recent issue of “Amer- 
ican Mercury.” 

This is certainly an_ interesting 
and apt exposition of an attitude 
and a practice which are undermin- 
ing the prosperity of retailers and, 
regrettably, it paints a true picture. 

Another regrettable and inexcus- 
able practice is that of wholesalers 
selling at retail. It is not uncom- 
mon for wholesalers to sell indus- 
trial accounts any merchandise their 
employees may want for personal 
use. The employees spread the news 
among their friends and relatives 
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and, as a result, many wholesalers 
are doing a sizable retail business 
on a wholesale price basis. 

It might also be mentioned that 
wholesalers’ friends are too often 
admitted into the inner circle of 
wholesale buying with the result 
that the margin which belongs to 
some retailer never leaves the 
pocket of the consumer. 

Manufacturer-owned and operated 
stores are another source of grief 
and agony to retailers. Often these 
stores offer merchandise at prices 
midway between wholesale and re- 
tail. This fact, coupled with the 
prestige which follows advertised 
specialization, proves a serious han 
dicap to regular retailers. Since 
such organizations both wholesale 
and retail, it is not uncommon for 
them to lose sight of the price line 
between wholesale and retail or to 
move it well over toward the whole- 
sale side when an &ttractive piece 
of business is presented. 

Another practice which has grown 
almost to the proportions of big 
business is that of employers buy- 
ing for employees. Institutions have 
actually been set up for the sole 
purpose of handling this class of 
business. 

The matter of price favors and 
other concessions to syndicates is an 
old and much-discussed topic. Some 
progress has been made toward the 
solution of this problem but, in spite 
of the Robinson-Patman law. re- 
tailers are still being discriminated 
against. We are wondering how 
long it will be before this legislative 
enactment shows its teeth. 

This brings us to a grievance 
which is almost universally prac- 
ticed by leading manufacturers, par- 
ticularly makers of guns and am- 
munition. Merchandise is nation- 
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ally advertised at retail prices which 
too often carry inadequate margins 
for retailers. The manufacturers ap- 
parently do not know, or choose to 
ignore, the problems and cost of re- 
tailing. The mark-up permitted is 
often 18 per cent or less, while it is 
well known that retail overhead ex- 
pense ranges from 25 to 28 per 
cent. 

These and many others are the 
abuses from which the retailer is 
suffering, but retailers, themselves. 
are not always lily-white in their 
practices. Let us consider briefly 
some of the wholesalers’ problems 
for which retailers may be respon- 
sible. 

The first of these, no doubt, 
would be group buying by retailers. 
But, even in this rapidly growing 
activity, a share of the blame must 
be laid at the doors of the manufac- 
turers and jobbers. 

Competitive conditions make it 
imperative that retailers meet how- 
ever they can the price levels es- 
tablished by favored outlets. Man- 
ufacturers and jobbers could do 
much to solve this problem for 
themselves and for the retailers if 
they would give it as much consid- 
eration as they do problems which, 
to the retailer at least, seem less 
important. 

It must be recognized that neither 
the manufacturer, the jobber nor 
the retailer holds a position in the 
scheme of distribution by divine 
right. Each is an important link in 
the chain from producer to con- 
sumer, but each is dependent upon 
the others. All are working to a 
common end, and they cannot, suc- 
cessfully, work independently. 

When manufacturers supply cata- 
log houses and chain stores with 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Theory and Practice 





Frank P. Duncan, Gosport, Ind., finds teamwork from wholesalers and manu- 
facturers more fancied than actual which he says lulls dealers into apathy that 
will destroy them. Cites wholesale operating costs as much too high and says 
too few wholesalers are abreast of current opportunities to help retailers become 


competitive and informed. 





HEORY is abstract mental cal- 

culation based on_ principle, 

provable by experiment and 
observation. This definition — sets 
theory apart from practice, for 
practice is customary action per- 
formed experimentally or habitual- 
ly. These definitions apply to a vast 
field of science and art. Today we 
will endeavor to apply them to the 
science of economics as it pertains 
to the distribution of hardware. 

Opinion will be recited where 
there seems to be general concur. 
rence. Customary performance or 
omission which we consider detri- 
mental will be uncovered and de- 
nounced. Contributions we consider 
to have been constructive will be 
enumerated and summarized. 

We will not knowingly absolve the 
hardware merchant from his fais 
share of responsibility nor shall we 
intentionally fail to seek a full mea- 
sure of aid from those who owe 
their assistance. We hope to be fair 
and constructive as well as logical. 

Requirements for this problem’s 
solution are the same as in all 
others. All must be honest, alert, 
fair and studious. It is unfortunate 
that so many manufacturers and 
wholesalers endeavor to reassure us 
without honest conviction — that 
“Everything is going to be ail 
right.” 

We, of the retailers division, 
would like to believe the optimistic 
prophesies of these purveyors of 
Pollyannaism but as we strain to 
meet our competition and catch 
more of the beautiful tidings, we 
discern a great amount of testimony 
of an opposite nature. The net re- 
sult is that we feel their assurance 
is like the cooperation and team- 
work of many—more fancy than 
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fact; that they theorize too much 
and practice too little or not at all. 

They would lull us into apathy 
toward conditions that threaten de- 
struction to their interest, as well as 
our own, in a struggle to maintain 
the economy and public acceptance 
of what we all believe to be the most 
intelligent, dependable, and poten- 
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tially efficient system of distribution 
yet devised. This system is and has 
been in jeopardy, not because of a 
new and better order, but as a result 
of lethargy and complacence on the 
part of most of its adherents. 


Favored Children 


Manufacturers’ should _ realize 
there is one specific supply of con- 
sumers of the product they manu- 
facture and that today their prod 
ucts travel through two channels, one 
of which was little used fifteen years 
ago. The one-man channel, exempli- 


fied by mail order houses, chains and 
syndicate stores that are supplied 
almost entirely by manufacturers di- 
rect, are a relatively new channel. 

These younger members are not. 
apparently, the children of any 
manufacturer’s THEORY but have 
been adopted by many in favored 
PRACTICE to the discomfort and 
detriment of an already ample fam- 
ily of wholesalers and retailers. This 
adoption might have been bearable 
had the children of adoption been 
cared for in the manner accorded 
the natural children, but they were 
not so treated, for they were fos- 
tered, clothed and fed at the ex- 
pense of the other children through 
special privileges of stock sharing 
and advertising rebates, as well as 
preferential prices based on no such 
thing as unusual volume, size of or- 
ders, or saving in sales expense. 

They have been given, and con- 
tinue to receive, special privileges 
not offered the wholesaler-retailer 
two-man channel but rather charged 
to them in an effort to show an aver- 
age profitable margin to these same 
manufacturers. Such practice has 
raised the retail price of merchan- 
dise passing through our channel by 
increasing the first cost and reduc- 
ing our volume through diversion to 
other channels. This has caused it 
to appear that merchandise passing 
through our channel is higher in 
price than warranted by our su- 
perior service. 

The one-man channel of distribu- 
tion is quick to grasp and capitalize 
upon the situation and advertise its 
alleged economy. The public in- 
cludes many price-conscious people 
not fully able to discern true value. 
Such people accept these claims 
without reservation and bestow a 
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vast amount of their patronage upon 
mail order, chain, or syndicated 
stores. This condition is largely the 
fault of the manufacturer who seeks 
ever-increasing sales in his mad 
scramble for volume, regardless of 
the economic need of the time or the 
ethics of the trade. 

Such manufacturers would do well 
to consider the recent Supreme 
Court decision on the Louisiana 
chain store license law. The Su- 
preme Court several years ago up- 
held a chain store tax law of In- 
diana. More than a score of other 
states have chain, department or syn- 
dicate store laws of a somewhat sim. 
ilar nature. All states are likely to 
seize this opportunity to broaden 
their tax bases and increase their 
revenues. 

In enacting such laws, state gov- 
ernments have taken a condition of 
economic inequality and made it the 
basis of revenue, contributing to- 
ward, even if not fully securing 
equalization. 

We do not recite this occurrence 
with thought of approval, direct or 
implied. It is told to show that im- 
proper practice and acts beget more 
of the same ugly brood. Had all 
channels enjoyed equal treatment 
from suppliers the public would 
probably be buying hardware for 
less and perhaps also saving some 
taxes. 

We no longer oppose the adoption 
of other methods of distribution. But 
we do believe that unless those who 
supply them supervise and disci- 
pline their treatment of them by 
making them accept equality with 
our branch some “worse misfortune 
may befall them.” 

Manufacturers privately express 
the conviction that wholesalers are 
the least dependable link in our dis- 
tribution system, but when discuss- 
ing the subject with wholesalers 
they agree that we retailers are the 
weakest link. 

They say we are reticent; that 
we have a poorly conceived perspec- 
tive of merchandising; that we pay 
too much attention to relatively un- 
important matters; that we lack 
planned improvement of business 
conduct and that we are notoriously 
poor salesmen. 

We wish to exempt the manufac- 
turers of ammunition from those 
who share the view that retailers are 
notoriously poor salesmen. We feel 
well grounded in the belief that 
these manufacturers consider retail- 
ers to be super-salesmen—able to 
meet any kind of adversity in price 
or quality. 

As we study the retailer’s view of 
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manufacturers we learn it is ex- 
tremely critical. This attitude began 
when they began to allow chains to 
underbuy wholesalers. We _ feel 
wholesalers should have increased or 
combined purchases to quantities 
equivalent to their competitors. Few 
have a proper concept of the retail- 
ers’ problems, of the customers’ 
mental attitude—a condition retail- 
ers face daily. 

Over-priced goods, inadequate 
margins and consumers’ prices so 
high as to be out of competition 
with goods of apparent equality or 
equality place retailers on the de- 
fensive. They feel their wholesalers 
and manufacturers should not have 
let this occur, but, having permitted 
it, should correct the ruinous prac- 
tice. 

Many harbor the concept that 
wholesalers are reactionary; that 
they are so poorly acquainted with 
problems retailers must solve in the 
attempt to meet competition that the 
few feeble efforts of some to aid, 
betray not only their ignorance but 
their lack of concern as well. 

It is also felt that the wholesaler 
should be acquainted with retailers’ 
competitive problems early enough 
not only to advise the dealer of the 
approaching situation, but also offer 
to him merchandise comparable in 
quality and price, so that he may 
meet this condition. A great major- 
ity of wholesalers seem prone to buy 
whatever the manufacturer offers to 
sell, their main interest seeming to 
be in getting some preconceived dis- 
count, not sufficiently low, in many 
instances, to enable their retailer 
customers to meet existing competi- 
tion in either price or planned sales 
campaign. 

Many retailers insist that the ma- 
jority of wholesalers’ salesmen are 
order-takers rather than merchan- 
disers; that few give the merchant 
help in respect to displays and new 
or promising merchandising plans 
and activites. 

We pause to praise a great many 
wholesalers’ salesmen we know and 
to say they are not of the variety 
referred to above. Some have shown 
great genius and have attained re- 
sponsible executive sales positions. 

But, to continue, too many retail- 
ers’ attitude toward the wholesaler 
indicates they look upon him as an 
unavoidable evil rather than a co- 
operator and contributor, aspiring to 
complete performance of his full 
share of his responsibility. 

From some territories comes com- 
plaint that wholesalers are retailers’ 
worst competitors for retail busi- 
ness. Some compete through their 


salesmen, others through their finan- 
cial control of supposedly privately 
owned retail stores. Complaints of 
retailers as to wholesalers who 
would not let recent sales to the 
government go through retail chan- 
nels would fill a large book. The 
name of that book could well be, 
“CAPTAIN KIDD; His Adventures 
as a Wholesaler and Buccaneer.” 

We find the manufacturer has 
placed both retailer and wholesaler 
in the “dog house.” He depends 
upon the retailer as the final sales- 
man, delivery man, financer and ser- 
vice man for his merchandise, but 
he can not depend upon the whole- 
saler to render his proper service in 
getting his selling plan and policy 
to the retailer. This may be reason, 
in some instances, and excuses in 
others, for many manufacturers have 
appeared to be more and more in- 
clined to sell direct to retailers. 

Belief that this is an excuse is 
notably supported wherever orders 
are of sufficient size to justify the 
practice on the grounds of economy. 
In such instances they seem willing 
to depend upon the retailer for the 
discharge of all the functions just 
enumerated and are content to rest 
the future of their goodwill in his 
care. 


Needed: A Theory of 
Practice That Will Work 


With such variance of opinions 
held by the several trade branches, 
the answer is definitely given as to 
whether teamwork and cooperation 
is fancy or fact. We find practice 
does not conform to theory. As a 
result it is of highest importance 
that change be planned and effected. 
and that the accomplishment must 
be wrought by an agreement of the 
best minds in the several groups on 
a Theory of Practice, sane, equita- 
ble, and fair. A Practice that may 
be followed, which will reward its 
participants while serving the con- 
suming public as well as any other 
system. We believe it impossible 
for any system of distribution to 
long survive, which does not serve 
all for whom it was devised, in a 
faithful, efficient and therefore eco- 
nomic manner. 

Few dispute the competitive dis- 
advaniage of the two party system of 
distribution as compared with the 
single party systems, buying direct- 
ly from manufacturers and selling 
to the consumer. 

This causes us to weigh the im- 
portance of direct buying wherever 
the quantity of the order is suffi- 
cient. If such a plan can be proved 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Prime Factors of Merchandising 





L. A. Straffon, Croswell, Mich., charges that hardware wholesalers and retailers 
are too slow in handling new lines and that competitors move more quickly and 
obtain the cream of the volume business when new goods are available. Says 
hardware clerks lack proper training when compared to training methods used 
Urges further development of simple mechanical 
services not available elsewhere in dealer’s community. 


by competing channels. 





HE complete job of merchan- 

dising demands that the fun- 

damental factors of mer- 
chandising should’ be properly 
weighed so that each factor shall 
have complete analysis and, on that 
analysis, a proper procedure de- 
veloped. 

Let us look at the matter of 
merchandising stocks, as well as 
other phases, from the standpoint 
of the consumer. He expects, and 
has a right to expect, to get from 
you the items in hardware that he 
needs and at a price that he,-not you, 
thinks is right. This means that 
you must know what merchandise 
he is likely to need, before he knows 
it himself. 

The customer has a right to ex- 
pect that you will carry and display 
the new and novel items that are 
constantly appearing in every line. 
As a group we hardware men are 
too conservative, both in the whole- 
sale and retail branches. Too often 
we let someone else get the cream 
of the business and satisfy ourselves 
with the skim milk. 

Every time I go into the house- 
wares department of a department 
store I see many items on which 
they are doing a tremendous volume 
that we, as hardware merchants, 
will probably not carry for six 
months. 

Let me take just one example. 
One year after the department stores 
introduced Delphinium Blue house- 
wares to the housekeeper, the hard- 
ware trade got interested. Why 
didn’t we have those lines first? 

The manufacturer says the hard- 
ware wholesaler is too slow to mer- 
chandise new lines and he is chained 
too closely to the pictures in his 
bulky catalog. The wholesaler, in 
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turn, says the retailer is too slow 
to take on new lines. Let’s reverse 
this policy and have the new things 
first, instead of last. 

The “Color Committee” of the 
Dry Goods Association, in coopera- 
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tion with the manufacturers, has 
already developed new color scherhes 
for the kitchenware for next season. 
Are we to know about these develop- 
ments a year after they happen or 
should we have this information 
now? 

I am firmly convinced that we can 
carry the “long lines,” build up 
good stocks of fast selling items 
and turn our hardware stocks three 
times instead of only 2.38 times as 
in the 1936 hardware store survey. 


Hardware Stores Need Life 
And Color 


I venture to say that three-fourths 
of the hardware store fronts today 
are obsolete and should be _ re- 





modeled. The development of new 
materials for store fronts and the 
presentation of smart and effective 
designs have reached such a high 
point of development we _ should 
have no difficulty in getting effective 
and attractive store exteriors. 

The sooner we get away from the 
idea that all we have to do is to 
paint our store front orange and 
black, the better off we will be. 
Let’s put “color” and “life” into 
our store fronts through the use of 
new and attractive materials. Let's 
build into our store fronts beauty 
and refinement in keeping with the 
values, personal service and quality * 
merchandise for which our stores 
should be known. 

And, once we have the windows, 
let’s put in the kind of window dis- 
plays that will attract, stop traffic, 
and “make the sale” that keeps our 
business, going 

Inside, the fixtures and shelving 
should be so arranged as to give 
the greatest mass display, and put 
the largest number of items in 
contact with the customer. We must 
do this to maintain store traffic—a 
matter about which all of us are 
talking and about which so many 
of us do very little. 

In addition, let us develop our 
own individual displays. If your 
store is in a farming community, 
put on display the merchandise 
that your customers buy. Most of 
this merchandise is now out in the 
warehouse. Bring it up front and 
make it look as though it has real 
value. 

You can display anything from 
plow points to log chains in an at- 
tractive way, just as well as house- 
wares or sporting goods. I recom- 
mend very highly the step-up display 
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on counters, the use of ledges and 
the development of specialized dis- 
plays on stepped up platforms. 

And certainly we should not turn 
our stores over into a variety store 
even though they may be “hardware 
variety.” We need more room for 
“Big Ticket” merchandise and the 
development of attractive back- 
grounds and displays for that mer- 
chandise. 


Proper Illumination 


I have little time to devote to the 
subject of lighting although it is 
one of the most important factors 
in selling and, I might add, one of 
the most neglected. 

“Better Light means Better Sight” 

. and better selling. In coopera- 
tion with the most capable lighting 
engineers in Michigan, the Michigan 
Association worked out minimum 
standards for store and window 
illumination. These standards were 
established to give efficient lighting 
service for hardware stores. Here 
are the charts . . . look them over. 


CHART I! 
Store Lighting 


Watts per square foot of area—Direct 


Lighting. 
Second- 
Main ary Out- 
Population Busi- Loca- lying 
of Town ness tion Districts 
Ue te BOBO ccccce 1.5 a 
1,000 to 3,500.... 2.0 1.5 wi 
3,500 to 10,000.. 2.5 2.0 1.5 
10,000 to 50,000.... 3.0 2.5 2.0 
50,000 and up .... ‘3.5 3.0 2.5 
CHART II 


Show Window Lighting 


Wiring Recommendations—Watts per 
running front foot of window. 
Maia Secondary Out-lying 
Business Location Districts 

100 istics 
100 100 eee 
150 100 100 
200 150 100 
200* 200 150 


*Supplement with spot openings. 


Example: To find proper wattage 
for your store, (1) multiply width 
of store by length in feet; (2) mul- 
tiply that total by wattage in Chart 
I above. This gives total wattage 
recommended for store. Divide to- 
tal wattage by size of the lamps to 
be used. The result is number of 
such lamps needed for proper illu- 
mination. 


A Personal Question 


I suppose, when we consider per- 
sonnel we should talk about our- 
selves as owners and managers of 
our stores, as well as consider the 
rest of the staff. If every commu- 
nity could choose the owner and 
manager of your hardware stores, 
how many votes would each of you 
receive? Why do some stores go 
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CHART Ill 
Show Window Lighting 


Recommended minimum sizes of Mazda lamps and spacing of outlets for various 


sizes of show windows in different locations. 


Depth of window plus distance from floor to lamp 


reflector, in feet. 


1 Show windows with brilliantly lighted surround- 300-watt up 


ings. 


2 The usually well lighted districts in large cities 150-watt 


3 Secondary business locations in large cities and 150-watt 
brightly lighted districts in medium sized cities. 18” centers 
4 Neighborhood stores in medium size cities and 150-watt 


all stores in small cities and towns. 


11’ to 13’ 14’ to 17’ 
500-watt up 500 watt up 
18” centers 15” centers 


8’ to 10’ 


15” centers 


150-watt 200-watt 
15” centers 12” centers 12” centers 
150-watt 150-watt 
15” centers 12” centers 
150-watt 150-watt 
18” centers 18” centers 15” centers 


Electric service for sign—-Have a separate circuit with not less than number 12 wire. 


ahead and some fall behind? The 
reason usually is because of the 
“votes” of the community repre- 
sented by the amount of dollars 
they spend in each store. If your 
store falls behind while someone 
else’s goes ahead the fault is more 
likely your own rather than outside 
circumstances. 

The organization plan of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation is “Cen- 
tralized Control, Divided Responsi- 
bility.” This is simple, and like all 
simple things, can be readily ap- 
plied to the management of the 
smallest business as well as the 
largest. If you are afraid to assign 
responsibility you prove you are not 
big enough to run a business. 

As far as the personnel is con- 
cerned I would say that the faults 
of the employees are a direct reflec- 
tion of the faults of the employer. 
Too many people crab about their 
help when they should examine 
themselves. When I see the small 


amount of training given our own 
clerks and the intensive training 
given employees in syndicates it is 
a surprise to me that we get along 
as well as we do. 


Employes Need ‘“‘Manag- 
ing,”” Not “Bossing” 


I have heard a lot about employee 
training. Most of it always has 
been talk and much always will be. 
I can, however, offer two suggestions 
that are simple and that can be ap- 


- plied in any store. 


First, assign parts or departments 
of the store as the principal respon- 
sibility of individual employees. This 
principle can be applied, even 
though you may not have more than 
one employee. Let those employees 
make the decisions and let them 
participate in the buying for that 
department. Make them also respon- 
sible for display. The trouble is 
that most employers like to “boss” 
rather than “manage.” 

The second suggestion is that 
the force should have a meeting, 
lasting not less than one-half hour, 
each week. At this meeting the em- 
ployees should sell each other some 
item of merchandise. Our competi- 
tion does this very thing and there 
certainly is no reason for us pass- 
ing it up. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Wider Merchandising Horizons 





W. H. Althoff, West McHenry, IIL, offers own successful experiences to prove that 
major electrical appliance sales opportunities in smaller towns have hardly been 
scratched. Uses “Modern Kitchen” mounted on trailer to bring demonstrations 
to the homes of his prospects instead of waiting at the store for the prospects. 





T may seem strange that our man- 
| aging director would come out to 

the little village of West Mc- 
Henry, Illinois, a town of scarcely 
1400 population, and call on me to 
come before a large group of suc- 
cessful business men and discuss 
this subject. 

However, I can see one reason for 
it, because I believe more and more 
manufacturers and jobbers are real- 
izing what a vast amount of business 
is available through the smaller 
towns and the smaller communities 
scattered throughout this. country. 

The surface has barely been 
scratched, especially when we con- 
sider the rapid’ strides that rural 
electrification is making in all parts 
of the country. Any dealer who is 
not alive and awake to this most 
fertile field is overlooking an op- 
portunity that mlay never come 
again. 

In my own case I have found that 
major items are a wonderful pro- 
peller to use in traveling up the 
stream of progress. I am going to 
give you a few of the high spots 
that have come up in my experience, 
and I sincerely hope that they will 
be of some benefit to others. 

We feature practically a full line 
of “big ticket” merchandise, and this 
is my job. Mrs. Althoff buys all the 
housewares, supervises the trimming 
of the tables and does the bookkeep- 
ing, and insists that the store be 
kept looking presentable at all times. 
I take care of the outside work, yet 
it is surprising how many direct 
leads for “big ticket” merchandise 
the good wife picks up in the store. 

Some time back I conceived the 
idea of buying a trailer to use in 
going after the major appliance 
business. This trailer is fitted up 
with a sample bottled gas stove, 
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refrigerator, washing machine, elec- 
tric ironer, and electric roaster. 
When I pull inte Mrs. Jones’ yard 
with this trailer, I ask her to come 
out to see my new modern kitchen. 
She usually responds and before I 
get through I have the whole family 
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in the trailer, and gentlemen, do 
not think that the farm woman of 
today is not interested in this sub- 
ject. She is just as progressive as 
the average city lady, even though 
she may not have had as many ad- 
vantages. 

You notice I said “modern kitch- 
en.” Some time back, before I 
bought the trailer, the thought 
struck me of the wonderful im- 
provement that had taken place in 
the plumbing business. As I re- 
called the old Saturday night wash 
tub in the kitchen, when the semi- 
occasional bath was taken, and then 
thought of the modern, well-bal- 
anced, well-arranged, and beautiful- 





ly laid out bath rooms, the thought 
occurred to me that there was just 
as much possibility in developing 
the work shop of the modern home, 
or the kitchen . . . and here lay a 
great field and I was going out 
after it. 


Better Than M-O Catalog 


One of the interesting reactions 
that should interest all of you is, 
that if you will build around this 
idea of a modern kitchen and refer 
to it as the work-shop of the home, 
you will be surprised how the sell- 
ing of one item immediately devel- 
ops the desire to go on and carry 
through and complete this modern 
kitchen, because men, after all, 75 
per cent of the housewife’s work is 
in the kitchen. 

Another though in keeping with 
our present-day legislation . . . at 
least as far as Illinois and the 8- 
hour-day is concerned for women, 
we are going to find more and more 
where the help problem is going to 
be serious, and many housewives are 
going to be forced to do their own 
work, and if they are to do this... 
and the husband can possibly afford 
it. . . both are going to be in ac- 
cord with getting the greatest 
amount of labor saving devices for 
the work-shop. 

One of the greatest advantages I 
have found in the trailer is that 
it has a very similar reaction on 
the customer to the mail order cata- 
log. You know the secret of success 
of that catalog was the fact that the 
whole family sat down at night, 
looked at pictures, studied descrip- 
tions, and sold themselves on the 
idea of wanting what they bought. 

Now with the trailer, you have 
the same thing. When you drive 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Obligations and Responsibilities 





Paul M. Mulliken, Merchandise Manager, Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
offers five point programs for manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers intended 
to provide an intelligent cooperative basis for putting retail hardware stores in 
competitive picture for price, values and methods. 





HE principal disturbing fac- 
tor has been, and perhaps 
always will be, that the in- 


dependent operator greatly prefers 
to retain his individualism. The 
habit for generations of always do- 
ing what he pleased, when he 
pleased, and as he pleased, has left 
an impression on minds and meth- 
ods that is extremely difficult to 
eradicate. 

Most manufacturers have been ac- 
customed to operating on a fixed 
method for independent distributors. 
Wholesalers continued to serve bet- 
ter as the sales representative of 
the manufacturer than they have as 
the purchasing agent for the retail 
dealer. The retailer has been accus- 
tomed to buying from those sources, 
be they few or many, that are 
friendly in their relationships, gen- 
erous in their credit policies. and 
not too firm in their business poli- 
cies. To overcome all of this tra- 
dition in a period of a few months, 
is positively impossible. No one 
division of the industry yet fully 
realizes the obligations it owes to the 
other factors, or fully discharges its 
admitted responsibilities. 

Too often we are inclined to com- 
pletely overlook the one individual 
for whom all of us are most re- 
sponsible. The consumer, as_ the 
Boss of all business, is entitled to 
more consideration than the inde- 
pendent distributors have been ac- 
cording him. Admittedly, there are 
many kinds of consumers. General 
Motors makes Cadillac cars for one 
class and the Chevrolet for another 
group. Each of these cars possesses 
features that assure value for the 
purchaser. But we all know that 
the Cadillac is not the Chevrolet 
with just another name stamped on 
it. 
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The public today is perfectly will- 
ing to pay for real values. The con- 
sumer generally knows what he 
wants, and he also knows what he 
wants to pay for it. The man who 
expects the best will rarely be sat- 
isfied with an imitation. The man 
who wants service and satisfaction 
out of a product, particularly those 
kinds normally sold through hard- 
ware stores, may not be so con- 
cerned with the brand of the article 
as he will be with the price he has 
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to pay for it or the service which 
it will give. This may sound like 
treason to many of you, but the busi- 
ness history written the past few 
years certainly substantiates this 
statement. 

Many times we have discovered 
merchandise identical in construc- 
tion and appearance, but with a dif- 
ferent name stamped on it. The re- 
tail price of one was so close to 
the wholesale price of the other that 
it was most evident that a “Special 
Tool” was being supplied by the 
manufacturer. I used the designa- 


tion “Special Tool” advisedly—ac- 
tually lifted from correspondence 
with manufacturers. 

During the past eighteen months, 
I have been privileged to make an 
unhampered study of the merchan- 
dise offerings of syndicate distrib- 
utors in comparison with those made 
available through the independent 
retailer. I know that it would not 
be news to the majority of you to 
tell you that a large number of well- 
known and supposedly reputable 
manufacturers of hardware mer- 
chandise sell through syndicate re- 
tail chains. But it might be 
astounding, interesting and perhaps 
irritating if we could take the time 
to disclose some of the discrepan- 
cies that have been exposed in this 
study. It has been quite expensive 
to make this analysis and study of 
some six thousand stock items, but 
I can assure you that the results 
already obtained fully justify the 
expenditure of time, effort and 
money that has been made so far. 


Manufacturer’s Policies 


Two — possibly three — reasons 
may be ascribed for these price 
variations. First, and perhaps fore- 
most, the manufacturer may be quot- 
ing the mass distributors a lower 
price than he does the wholesaler. 
If this condition had not existed. 
then there would have been no occa- 
sion for the Robinson-Patman Act 
or so much opposition to it. 

Some few beneficial results of this 
law are already becoming apparent. 
But an enormous amount of investi- 
gation and even prosecution will 
doubtless be needed before all exist- 
ing inequalities are cleared up. Due 
to the fact that so many are prob- 
ably guilty of violating this law. 
there is naturally considerable hesi- 
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tancy in initiating complaints. 
Through the passing of discounts as 
“Confidentials,” many a manufac- 
turer has closed the buyers’ mouths 
in both wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments. 

Another practice frequently em- 
ployed and just as discriminating 
and unfair is the setting up of sub- 
sidiary sales organizations by manu- 
facturers for the exclusive purpose 
of selling the company’s products to 
the syndicates. Many a factory rep- 
resentative has said in my presence, 
“No sir, we do not sell the chains!” 
But, when confronted with his com- 
pany’s own merchandise, often iden- 
tical even to brand, which we had 
purchased in some syndicate store 
and at a price materially below that 
which the retailer would be com- 
pelled to ask, the alibi offered was 
that they must have purchased it 
through some jobber who was a 
regular customer of the manufac- 
turer. Not always does the repre- 
sentative who solicits the independ- 
ent trade know of these subsidiary 
organizations. There are still occa- 
sions when it is prudent to not let 
the right hand know what the left 
one is doing. 

To correct conditions of this kind 
requires either greater integrity on 
the part of manufacturers or in- 
creased diligence by wholesalers 
who will be accorded the whole- 
hearted support of their retail cus- 
tomers. I know from experience 
that much can be accomplished by 
the latter method. 


Operating Costs 


The second reason why merchan- 
dise, which is either identical or 
comparable in its utility to the con- 
sumer, may be priced lower in syn- 
dicate than in independent stores is 
that the combined operating cost of 
the wholesaler and retailer is fre- 
quently in excess of that of the 
chains. While definite margin and 
expense figures are published for 
only a few syndicate organizations, 
enough are known to substantiate 
this statement. 

A year ago last winter at some 
of the State Conventions, a report 
compiled by the National Retail 
Hardware Association, was given 
showing the combined cost of whole- 
saler-retailer operations. The figures 
used were the latest ayailable at 
that time. The average wholesaler’s 
expense was 14.32% of the retail 
dollar, which, combined with the 
average retailer’s expense of 27.31%. 
produced a distributing cost between 
the producer and consumer through 
our channels of 41.63%. Naturally. 
this was assuming that the retailer 
purchased all of his merchandise 
from the jobber. In comparison, 
the department store operating cost 
was 37.10%, while the limited price 
variety stores required only 30.13%. 

Assuming that in each instance 
both of these distributors purchased 
all of their requirements from the 
manufacturer at the same cost as the 
jobber—which is rather problemat- 
ical—the cost of merchandising 
from the factory to the user was 





considerably higher at that time 
through the regular wholesaler-re- 
tailer channels. 

The figures of the past year show 
a decided improvement. Wholesalers’ 
expenses, expressed in terms of the 
retail dollar, amounted to only 
12.88%, while the retailer’s cost de- 
clined to 23.79%, thus producing a 
combined expense of 35.67%. This 
is 12% less than in the preceding 
year. Certainly, this creates a much 
more favorable competitive picture 
for the consumer, but it still does 
not represent a completed task on 
our part. 

It is quite possible that increased 
volume has been responsible for the 
greater part of our increased effi- 
ciency. Due to the fact that chains 
usually operate closer to shore than 
independents do, it is hardly logical 
to conclude that their increased vol- 
ume has reduced their operating 
cost as much as it has ours. 

We must not forget that we are 
all in business to serve the consumer 
and that no one is in any way obli- 
gated to trade with any seller who, 
through inefficiency, regardless of 
how induced, exacts a needless toll 
for his services. 

A decade or so ago, list prices set 
by manufacturers were usually sub- 
ject to a discount of 33 1/3% to 
the retailer, with a 25% additional 
for the wholesaler. This established 
a 50% off of the retail list as the 
manufacturer’s selling price. Today 
these discounts actually average less 

(Continued on page 72) 





The Associated Pot and Kettle Clubs of America, Inc., was host to the Officers’ Council of the National Retail Hardware 
Association at a luncheon given Tuesday, July 13 at the Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cal. Edward P. Hallock, sales man- 
ager, California Hardware Co., Los Angeles, as master of ceremonies, introduced the guests to the assemblage. J. J. Cragg, 
Barker Bros., father of the Pot & Kettle Club idea, briefly outlined the inception and growth of the clubs, stressing that they 
were not to be thought of as business organizations but rather as social groups. Dan Thomas, director of the All-Year Club of 
Southern California discussed the many activities in his section of the country and what his organization is doing. 
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Policies and Methods 





W. A. Thompson, Lowell, Mass., outlines policies and methods program for inde- 

pendent merchants that will keep their stores modern, progressive and profitable. 

Stresses fundamentals of clerk training, aggressive selling, proper buying and 
need of analyzing consumers’ wants and the related competitive picture. 





F any policy can be set for all 

dealers, it is that the dealers 

give to the public as much for 
their money in goods and service as 
they can get anywhere else. Never 
giving less. Behind that, too, a fun- 
damental honesty in dealing with 
the public, the personnel, the manu- 
facturers, the jobbers, and with 
competition. 

The world is getting weary, I 
think, of the “sharp,” the “crooked,” 
and the “deceiving.” Only on a foun- 
dation of getting and giving full 
value for the money involved can 
our business continue. We may be 
very discouraged at times by the 
sudden successes of those who don’t 
live up to this sound policy, but you 
may be sure that the public will 
support for years only those places 
that give them the true value. 

You are all merchants. Your bus- 
iness is merchandising. In that act 
of merchandising, there are various 
policies and methods which may be 
successful—all based on the funda- 
mental policy which has just been 
mentioned. 

Merchandising is selling. That is 
the biggest problem we have today. 
It is our business to sell, and sell 
successfully, and that is a very in- 
teresting, challenging thing to do. 

Years ago the big problem of 
business was production. We didn’t 
know much about scientific produc- 
tion and our forms of machinery 
were crude. But today, our produc- 
tive capacity is so great that we 
could make about twice as much as 
we can sell. 

That is why your selling job is 
so important. It is in selling that 
competition exists. It is in selling 
that the best brains of the country 
are concentrated, and in selling 
some of the most radical changes 
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from the past are occurring, and 
will occur. 

We use the word “merchandising” 
to cover something more than just 
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the act of selling, however. It is 
the whole process of buying, ar- 
ranging, displaying, selling, getting 
the money by cash, credit or install- 
ment, delivery, and servicing. All 
those things are in back of every 
item sold, even though it be but a 
package of tacks. Our whole ma- 
chinery of hardware retailing is 
geared up to do that job, and it is 
our work to see to it that the ma- 
chine runs smoothly, powerfully and 
continuously. 


Former Importance of 
Hardware Store 


At one time, the retail hardware 
store was the most important trad- 
ing center in any community. The 


food store was its only rival in the * 


claim of the “most important store” 
in the community life. The hard- 
ware store was, in fact, the general 
store, carrying hardware, household 
goods, clothes, farm implements, 
factory supplies, and, in fact, most 
of the articles needed or desired by 
the people of that generation. 
Gradually other stores arose, tak- 
ing from the hardware merchant 
one after another of his lines. Sport- 
ing goods, blacksmith supply houses, 
mill supply houses, plumber and 
pipers shops, department and spe- 
cialty stores, paint and automotive 
outlets, various chain stores—all en- 
croached on the trade of the old- 
fashioned hardware merchant. 
These new competitors studied the 
needs and the desires of their cus- 
tomers very carefully and scien- 
tifically and what is more, catered 
to the customers’ whims and fancies. 
New and better methods of dis- 
play, arrangement, and merchandis- 
ing were developed, and promo- 
tional plans for attracting the at- 
tention of possible customers were 
put into practice. This effort has 
paid, and has given the developing 
competitive stores a position in the 
community much stronger and more 
profitable than enjoyed by the old- 
time hardware retailer, or what is 
more serious, than enjoyed by the 
average hardware store today. These 
modern merchandisers took away a 
huge amount of profitable sales from 
the hardware merchant. 
Unfortunately, while all this new 
competition was springing up, ard 
while newer and better methods of 
display, merchandising, and store 
arrangement were being developed, 
the retail hardware store progressed 
much more slowly than the rest, and 
in many cases progressed but a lit- 
tle from the old-fashioned ways. 
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‘Worst of all, the hardware retail- 
ers did not get the necessary new 
mental outlook. They may have 
brushed the cobwebs from the store 
front and from the merchandise, 
but not from their minds. 
Fortunately, not all the hardware 
retailers and retail stores are hope- 
lessly out of date. A great deal of 


time and thought and effort have 


been directed for years to the prob- 
lem of developing modern plans 
and methods which will enable re- 
tail hardware stores to enjoy the 
success and profits that are right- 
fully theirs. 


A Battle Cry for 
Independents 


We call ourselves independent 
hardware retailers. The very name 
means that we are free to act as 
we see fit within reason and are 
capable of deciding our own prob- 
lems. We have the power to direct 
our own affairs without interference. 

I would like to set up the battle 
cry “Be an Independent Indepen- 
dent.” The thought behind this is 
that each retailer must in the last 
analysis depend on his own ideas 
and methods, built on sound and 
honest policies, use his own initia- 
tive and efforts for success, rather 
than depend upon any outside help, 
whatever that might be. 

There is a dangerous tendency to- 
day for all of us to sit by while 
“somebody” solves our problems for 
us, to be inactive mentally and phys- 
ically while some one else acts and 
thinks for us. Witness the vast num- 
ber of governmental cure-alls which 
the public has been induced to try 
and accept. 

The retail hardware man’s weak- 
ness in the past has been to consider 
his business unchangeable, his stock 
staple and unharmed by slow turn- 
over, and_ unaffected by _ style 
changes. The attitude of “if you 
want some article, and come in the 
store to ask for it, we probably have 
it in stock somewhere. If we haven’t 
we will try to get it for you” has led 
us to sit around while some com- 
petitor, trade association, or whole- 
saler thought up a better method of 
merchandising. 

So let us be “Independent Inde- 
pendents” of the right type, men 
who are aggressive, progressive, un- 
afraid. Let us be willing to try 
new ideas and methods, based on 
our own resources and abilities and 
guided by our own judgment. 

We must definitely understand 
our own job, taking into considera- 
tion the particular locality or lo- 
calities in which we are situated. 
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We must use all the intelligence we 
have, and that of others who are 
facing similar problems as retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers, or as 
association managers. 

Every man should try to distin- 
guish between the factors on which 
he is dependent and the extent to 
which he can be independent of 
these factors. He should always 
strive to be in a position to work 
out his problems himself, with all 
the outside help available, but with 
freedom to show his own ability 
and resourcefulness. 

We are all to some extent depen- 
dent, and even at the mercy, of our 
suppliers, the wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. But so are our competi- 
tors—-and when I use the word 
“competitors” I don’t mean other 
hardware men, but rather the out- 
side sources of competition—the 
chain stores, department stores, au- 
tomotive outlets and all the various 
specialty businesses. 


Demand Fair Treatment 


But if we feel that we are not 
being treated fairly, we certainly 
can be and ought to be independent 
in our demand for correct treatment 
from our suppliers. 

There are definite obligations to 
the retailers and to the consumers 
we all should look for from 
the manufacturer. His merchandise 
should be competitive with other 
merchandise of similar quality and 
character. His prices should be such 
that the articles have consumer ap- 
peal, and the margin should be 
enough to give the active, efficient 
hardware retailer a fair profit. All 
this, the hardware retailer has a 
perfect right to expect, and get. 

As you know in some cases, too 
many perhaps, the manufacturer 
doesn’t think much about the re- 
tailers’ problem, and the retailer 
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doesn’t live up to his name of “In- 
dependent.” The manufacturer sells 
to the wholesaler, and lets the whole- 
saler worry about the rest. 

Today, we are in competition with 
each other, outside retailers, chains, 
manufacturers who sell direct, and 
wholesalers who sell direct at whole- 
sale prices. So we must demand an 
active interest toward us by the 
manufacturers whose goods we use. 
We have a right to expect good 
merchandise, aided by manufactur- 
ers’ sales, promotional and advertis- 
ing material. 

Let us be independent enough to 
swing to those manufacturers who 
give us this, and away from those 
who do not, regardless of the ties 
which may have held us in the past. 
Let us be “Independent Indepen- 
dents.” 

In between the retailer and the 
manufacturer in many cases is a 
very powerful organization — the 
wholesaler, buying from one and 
selling to the other. This wholesaler 
lives on the sales his retailers make. 
If competing outside businesses get 
the public’s money, the wholesaler 
should see to it that the manufac- 
turer furnish him with goods that the 
retailer can sell in a true competi- 
tive basis, and that doesn’t have to 
be cut price stuff either. 

Because many retailers are small, 
dependent and unresourceful, the 
wholesaler sells them at whatever 
prices the manufacturers set without 
much thought of that retailer’s prob- 
lem, or without trying to build up 
the retailer’s initiative, self reliance, 
or spirit of independence. 


See that Wholesaler Thinks 


in Terms of Retailer 


The independent retailer should 
see to it that the wholesaler is think- 
ing in terms of the retailer all the 

(Continued on page 82) 
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MacDonald Witten Leaves Hardware Age; 
Returns to Family Hardware Store 





Rejoins his father, Tom N. Witten, Sr., in the management of [ seasoned in its use and know in 
the Witten Hardware Co., Trenton, Mo., following ten year 
period as associate editor of this publication. 


MacDonald Witten, for the | 
past ten years Associate Editor 


of HARDWARE AGE, has re- 


signed that position effective 
July 1, 1937. He is returning 
to his home town of Trenton, 


Mo., to rejoin his father, Tom N. 
Witten, Sr., in the management 
of the Witten Hardware Co., in 
that city. This business has been 
in the Witten family for more 
than thirty years and was the 
scene of Mac’s first business ex- 
periences. 

Following his service in the 
World War, Mac Witten entered 
the radio field. He was the first 
official announcer for the State 
of Missouri radio station at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., and was one 
of the first dozen radio an- 
nouncers in this country: In that 
capacity he was known in all 
parts of the country and intro- 
duced many innovations in the 
way of entertainment and 
brought to the public spotlight 
many then novices who are now 
top-liners in the entertainment 
field. 

Mr. Witten then connected 
with an eastern hardware firm 
and in 1927 joined HARDWARE 
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MacDONALD WITTEN 


AGE as Western Editor located 
at Chicago. A year later he came 
to the New York City headquar- 
ters for this publication as As- 
sociate Editor in which position 
he has become very well and fa- 
vorably known as a contributor 
to our editorial pages and as a 
convention speaker. For the past 
year he has been secretary of the 
Hardware Boosters, New York 
City. 


TO 135 AT BREEZY POINT, MINN. 


The eighth annual He-man 
Party of the Hall Hardware Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., for its manu- 
facturing friends was held at 
Breezy Point Lodge, Pequot, 
Minn., June 18 to 20, 1937. There 
were about 135 executives and 
salesmen present to enjoy swim- 
ming, golf, skeet, trap-shooting 
and general good-fellowship. As 
before, arrangements were under 
the supervision of Joe G. Culver, 
with S. P. Duffy, secretary-trea- 
surer and manager of the firm 
serving as toastmaster at the 
Saturday night banquet. Geo E. 
Hall, founder and for many years 
president and manager of the 
business, wen the trap-shooting 
cup and R. G. Hollingsworth, P. 
& F. Corbin, won the low net 
score trophy. There were many 
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other prizes distributed in honor 
of a wide assortment of talents. 


TRADITION BINDS PAINT 
MAKING IN ORIENT 


The traditional use of plant 
juices in making paint, long a 
custom in the Far East, often 
results in slowly poisoning users 
to death, it was pointed out in 
a letter from a Hong Kong Val- 
spar representative to Thurlow 
J. Campbell, president, Valen- 
tine & Co., New York City. 

“It is very dangerous,” he said, 
“to use native-made lacquer or 
Ningpo varnish in China. The 
ability of Ningpo varnish to turn 
woodwork black on its initial ap- 
plication clearly indicates that it 
contains solutions of extra chem- 
ical strength. The Chinese are 
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a few days that the natural color 
comes back to the wood. This 
substance provides a most dur- 
able finish. Tables exposed to 
all kinds of weather for four to 
five years after they have been 
coated with Ningpo varnish look 
like new. 

“Various semi-precious stones 
such as garnets for red, amethyst 
for blue, etc., are ground to a 
very fine powder by primitive 
methods and mixed with the sap 
of a tree known as the varnish 
tree. The present lacquer, that 
is used there, is still made from 
the tree as is Ningpo varnish. 
However, the Chinese have quite 
a number of other ingredients 
such as ox blood, bees wax, 
resins, and the juice of a few 
plants that are poisonous.” 

Ability to stand rigors of hot 
weather is an important charac- 
teristic of paints and varnishes 
made in the Far East, the Val- 
spar representative said. He 
singled out the thoroughness 
with which they are seasoned, 
and praised the Chinese for their 
even more complete application. 


AMERICAN CHAIN OPENS 
NEW DETROIT OFFICE 


American Chain 
American Chain & Cable Co., 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
opened a new district sales office 
at 12-252 General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich., to serve Ohio and 
eastern Michigan. Walter M. 
Cusack, who has been covering 
that territory for American 
Chain Division for a number of 
years, has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager with head- 
quarters at the Detroit office. 


Division, 





ELECT JOSEPH HUMMEL, JR., 
EAGLE PICHER PRESIDENT 


Joseph Hummel, Jr., former 
treasurer of the Eagle Picher 
Lead Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been elected president, succeed- 
ing A. E. Bendelari, who re- 
signed as of July 1. Mr. Ben- 
delari continues to be a director 
and member of the executive 
committee. W. R. Dice has been 
named executive vice-president 
and V. H. Beckman is secretary. 








KELLOGGS & LAWRENCE 
CELEBRATE 50TH YEAR 


The firm of Kelloggs & Law- 
rence, Inc., Katonah, N. Y., hard- 
ware dealers, celebrated its fifti- 
eth anniversary with a sale which 
ran from June 1 to 5, and fur- 
ther commemorated the event 
with a window display tracing 
the history of the firm. 

A collection of old time tools, 
photos of the store at various 
times in its history, business 
cards of different eras in the 
firm’s history and pictures of 
both the old and newer towns of 
Katonah were exhibited together 
with a photo of Henry W. Kel- 
logg, founder of the firm and 
father of A. E. Kellogg, present 
president of the company. Among 
the interesting souvenirs, of the 
firm’s history, displayed in the 
window was the original ledger 
used by the founder, his first sale 
being to Hoyt Bros., general 
store proprietors, for whom he 
had once worked. An interesting 
entry in the ledger for June 1, 
1887, the day Mr. Kellogg began 
operation of the store, was a 25 
cent charge for the services of a 
plumber, who had spent an hour 
working for a customer. The re- 
ceipt the founder received for 
the purchase of the business and 
stock was also shown in the 
window. 

When the entire town of Kato- 
nah was moved in 1897, to make 
way for part of New York City’s 
water supply system, the founder 
was among the first men to con- 
struct a building on the site of 
the present town. Henry W. Kel- 
logg was active in the business 
from 1887 until his passing on 
July 30, 1934, part of that time 
as sole proprietor, partner and 
later as an officer of the corpo- 
ration. 

A. E. Kellogg, president of the 
company, entered the store in 
1906 as a helper in the plumbing 
shop and in 1909 was placed in 
charge of the shop. In February, 
1919, the present corporation was 
founded, at which time he be- 
came treasurer. C. F. Lawrence, 
now treasurer of the firm, joined 
the company in 1912, leaving the 
firm during the World War to 
serve as a Y.M.C.A. associate 
secretary. Miss Marie Ferris, sec- 
retary of the firm, has been with 
the company since 1917. 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. DEDICATES 
NEW ROD MILLS AT JOLIET, ILL. 


More’ than 300 business lead- 
ers, bankers, and corporation 
officials attended the dedication 
of the new continuous rod mills 
at Joliet, Ill., of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. At 
a luncheon celebrating _ their 
opening, in addition to officials 
and guests, was a‘ old-timers’ 
club, which included 10 men 
each of whom has spent 50 years 
or more in the steel industry. 
Their combined service amounts 
to 520 years and 8 months. One 
with almost the longest service, 
52 years and 7 months, is still 
working. The others are pen- 
sioned. 

The two new continuous mills 
have an annual capacity of 220,- 
000 tons of number 5 rod, or 
enough rod each year to go 29 
times around the world. The 
annual amount of fine wire that 
could be produced from the mills 
would total 7,822,185,645 miles 
or enough to reach from here 
to the sun and back 42 times. 

Outstanding features of the 
new installation include the all 
anti-friction bearing _ installa- 
tions, which with other improve- 
ments, the company states, will 
allow for the greatest precision 


and accuracy ever achieved in 
rod milling. 

The mills, which cost $3,000,- 
000, are part of a $5,000,000 im- 
provement program which has in- 
cluded modernization of billet 
mills in South Chicago and Gary 
and the wire mills in DeKalb, 
Waukegan, and Joliet. 

Principal speakers at the 
luncheon included Senator Rich- 
ard J. Barr and Mayor George T. 
Jones of Joliet. The speakers 
from out-of-town were: C. F, 
Blackmer, president, and C, F. 
Hood, executive vice-president of 
the American Steel and Wire 
Co.; and R. H. Watson and Ar- 
hur H. Young, vice-presidents of 
the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Prominent guests included B. 
F. Fairless, president, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp.; M. W. 
Reed, vice-president of the Wire 
Company; Britton I. Budd, 
president Public Service Co.; 


+ General Charles G. Dawes; Ru- 


fus C. Dawes; G. C. Kimball, 
president E. J. & E. Railroad; 
George J. Schaller, governor, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, and E. M. Voorhees, vice- 
chairman, finance committee, 
United States Steel Corp. 





BUREAU OF CENSUS 
CLOSES PHILA. OFFICE 


With the completion of its cur- 
rent Business Census project, 
covering business operations for 
the year 1935, the Bureau of the 
Census has closed its temporary 
branch at 2401 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and is moving 
to the Commerce _ Building, 
Washington, D. C. The Philadel- 
phia branch was established for 
the express purpose of conduct- 
ing the nation-wide Census of 
Business. 

The Census of Business re- 
ceived and tabulated a total of 
3,000,000 schedules on all phases 
of business. In addition to pre- 
liminary and interim reports on 
many subjects, there were pub- 
lished in volume form a total of 
35 final reports including eight 
on wholesale trade and six on 
retail trade. In connection with 
its work the Business Census 
conducted an extensive study of 
the possibility of producing in- 














terim retail trade estimates on a 
sample basis for years other than 
those for which nationwide field 
enumerations are made. As a 
part of this study, it produced 
a comparison of more than 
1,000,000 identical stores for the 
year 1934 and 1935, published 
under the title, Retail Trade 
Survey. 


BRASS, COPPER FIRM 
HAS LARGER QUARTERS 


Atlantic Brass & Copper Co., 
importers and exporters, has 
moved to its new and larger 
quarters at 593 Broadway, New 
York City, because of increased 
business. 


TENK HARDWARE ISSUES 
NEW CATALOG 

The Tenk Hardware Co., 

wholesale, Quincy, Ill., has _ re- 

cently issued its new No. 37 cata- 

log of 550 pages illustrating and 








describing mechanics’ tools, 
agricultural tools, builders’ hard- 
ware, building supplies, miscel- 
laneous hardware, electrical ap- 
pliances and supplies, stoves, 
stove sundries and kitchenware, 
cutlery and sporting goods. Items 
under each classification are 
grouped together in a separate 
section. Each section is indi- 
vidually indexed. A general in- 
dex is contained in the front 
portion of the book. The cata- 
log is of the loose-leaf type with 
hard covers. 


J. F. BLACKIE RESIGNS 
AS NESCO VICE-PRES. 


After many successful years 
spent in the chemical, ceramics, 
and houseware industries, J. F. 
Blackie, executive vice president, 





J. F. 


BLACKIE 


National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
signed from that company and 
will devote his time to travel and 
his many personal interests. His 
affiliation with the National En- 
ameling & Stamping Co. began 
in 1924, when he started at the 
Granite City factory. His 
achievements in the field of por- 
celain enamel manufacturing 
have been nationally recognized. 





RIDGLEY-FRENCH SALES 
REVERTS TO OLD NAME 


With the passing of E. H. 
Ridgley, The Ridgley - French 
Sales Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
changed its title back to its for- 
mer name, that of The French 
Sales Co. The firm’s address is 
5429 Helen Ave., Detroit. 











READING HDWE. MAKES 
SALES STAFF CHANGES 


W. S. Wylie has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of 
the Reading Hardware Corp., 
Reading, Pa.; J. S. Hinkley, as- 
sistant sales manager, and D. B. 
Gibson, contract sales manager. 
Mr. Wylie and Mr. Gibson will 
be located at 108-10 Lafayette 
St.. New York City, while Mr. 
Hinkley will be located at the 
factory office in Reading. 

Mr. Wylie has been in the 
builders’ hardware business for 
many years, and has been con- 
nected with the Reading Hard- 
ware Corp. during the past sev- 
eral years in the capacity of man- 
ager of the New York office. He 
will divide his time between that 
office and the factory office at 
Reading, and will call on the 
trade. Mr. Gibson has devoted his 
lifetime to the contract end of the 
hardware business and has a 
background of experience in this 
technical phase of builders’ hard- 
ware. Mr. Hinkley has been lo- 
cated at the factory office for a 
number of years. 





HOUSE FURNISHING SHOW 
TO OPEN IN JANUARY 


The eleventh annual National 
House Furnishing Exhibit will be 
held Jan. 9 to 15, 1938, at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. A new 
feature of the Exhibit will be the 
grouping together of major appli- 
ance lines in the exhibition hall 
of the Stevens Hotel. All other 
house furnishing lines will be 
shown on the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth and ninth floors, including 
minor electric appliances. Only 
major appliance lines will be 
shown in the exhibition hall. 





CORNING GLASS TO BUILD 
NEW FACTORY 


The Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y., will construct a 
new factory with 200,000 square 
feet of floor space. The unit is 
to be ready for production in 
January, 1938, and in addition 
the original Nos. 1 and 2 build- 
ings are to be replaced with a 
four-story brick and steel struc- 
ture comprising 36,000 square 
feet of floor space. The first floor 
will be used for manufacturing 
purposes and the other three for 
development laboratories. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN AGENT 
WANTS AMERICAN LINES 


Federico A. Kubli, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, manufacturers 
agent, who handles American 


lines in Argentina and Uruguay, 
is seeking to represent manu- 
facturers of mechanics tools and 
agricultural tools in those coun- 
tries. Senor Kubli has had nine- 
teen years of experience as a 
manufacturers agent represent- 
ing English paint and French 
tool manufacturers, and is well 
acquainted among’ wholesale 
hardware houses in Argentina 
and Uruguay. His organization 
represents _ several American 
manufacturers of milk and other 
beverage bottling equipment, in- 


cluding The Pfaudler Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y., Geo. J. Meyer | 
Mfg. Co., Cudahy, Milwaukee, 


Wis., and Economic Machine Co.. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Senor Kubli states that Amer- 
ican hardware lines are in good 
demand in Argentina and Uru- 


guay and that business is par- | 


ticularly good in Argentina at 
the present time because of ex- 
cellent wheat crops. He is, at the 
present time, making an exten- 
sive business tour of the United 
States and may be reached at 
the Hotel Taft, New York City, 
from July 25 to August 25, after 
which he will visit various Euro- 
pean countries. For business ref- 
erences Senor Kubli offers: 
gentine-American 
Commerce, Inc., 67 Broad St., 
New York City; Leo Walsh, c/o 
National City Bank, 55 Wall St., 
New York City, and Dellazoppa 


Sociedad Anonima Comercial, 
Chacabuco 175, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, wholesale hardware 


house of which his father Fed- 
erico Kubli is an official. 

Federico A. Kubli’s office ad- 
dress is Reconquista 165, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. Associated with 
him are his two brothers and 
three salesmen who call on 
wholesale hardware houses. The 
Kubli organization has agents in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, Rosario, 
Argentina, and Mendoza, Argen- 
tina. 


EDISON G.E. APPLIANCE 
PERSO.WNEL CHANGES 


H. C. Faden has been appoint- 
ed to the newly created post of 
assistant to vice-president and 
general manager A. D. Byler, 
Edison General Electric Appli- 
ance Co., Chicago, Ill. Mr. Fa- 
den’s duties will be concerned 
with coordination of sales esti- 
mates, manufacturing orders, 
factory schedules, material pur- 
chases, allocation of work among 
factories and such other duties 
as may be assigned from time to 
time. 
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Ar- | 


Chamber of | 


= . A. Rose was appointed di- 
| rector - ~ hases and produc- 
| tion, A. H. Behnke was appoint- 
ed assistant director of purchases 
and production. W. Uhlir suc- 
ceeded Mr. Rose as chief inspec- 
tor. E. M. Shaw, 
of maintenance, 
| duties and that 
engineer. 


superintendent 
add to his 
of construction 


will 


LANGTON HEADS NEW DEPT. 
FOR MARSHALL WELLS CO. 
McQuade, 
manager, Marshall 
| Co., wholesale hardware distrib- 
| utors, Duluth, Minn., division, 
has announced the formation of 
a sales promotion department in 
the sales division. York Langton 


general 
Wells 


George S. 


sales 





YORK LANGTON 


| will supervise the new depart- 
ment. For the past four years 
he has been promoting the Mar- 
shall Wells Associate program 
throughout the northwest. Mr. 
Langton will be assisted by 
Wilfred Peterson, formerly on 
Miss 


sociate Department and 


Wanda Munkeby. 


responsible for all general adver- 
tising and will have as its chief 
responsibility, the promotion of 
major lines in each department 
which require special sales ef- 
forts. 


| EMPLOYEES HONOR RUBICO 
BRUSH PRESIDENT 


Isidore A. Rubin, president of 
Rubico Brush Manufacturers, 
Inc., 44 Hubert St., New York 
City, was guest of honor Wednes- 
day evening, June 23, at a sur- 
prise banquet given by employees 
of the company to celebrate his 
32nd birthday anniversary. 
Eighty employees attended the 
dinner. Norman S. Smith, vice- 
president, was toasimaster and 
S. J. Futty, treasurer, spoke 





briefly. 


the advertising staff of the As- | 


| ington, D. 


RETAIL CREDIT SURVEY SHOWS HIGHER PER CENT 
OF CREDIT SALES IN HARDWARE STORES IN 1936 


Findings of the Retail Credit 
Survey for 1936, prepared by H. 
T. LaCrosse, Market Data Sec- 
tion, Marketing Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
C., indicate that the 
proportions of cash and credit 
sales of the 111 reporting hard- 
ware stores changed noticeably 
during the year. Cash sales de- 
creased to 44.1 per cent of total 
sales in 1936 from 47.2 per cent 
in 1935. Open credit sales in- 
creased to 54.1 per cent from 
50.9 per cent, while installment 
sales remained at about the same 
proportion in both years, 1.8 per 
cent in 1936 and 1.9 per cent 
in 1935. 

Open account collection per- 


| centages, for the reporting hard- 
| ware stores, increased to 48.9 per 
| cent in 1936 from 45.8 per cent 


| in 1935; 


on installment accounts 
the percentages were 10.6 and 5.8 
per cent, respectively. Bad-debt 


losses increased slightly to 1.3 
per cent of open credit sales in 
1936 from 1.1 per cent in 1935. 
On installment credit sales the 
percentage of loss was 3.1 per 
cent in 1936 as compared with 
5.6 per cent in 1935. 

Customers of the 1920 report- 
ing stores, in all of the fourteen 
classes included in the survey, 
paid their accounts-receivable 
more promptly in 1936 than in 
1935. They paid their regular 
charge accounts on an average 
of every 64 days in 1936, 2 days 
less than in 1935. Installment 
accounts were liquidated in 7 
months and 1 day, on the average 
in 1936, a reduction of 5 days 
from 1935. 

Copies of the Retail Credit 
Survey for 1936, Domestic Com- 
merce Series No. 98 are available 
at ten cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 





| HOSTER MANAGES CHICAGO 


The new department will be | 





OFFICE OF OLIVER BROS. 


William H. Hoster has been 
put in charge of the Chicago 
branch office of Oliver Bros., 
Inc., 421 Canal St., New York 
City, resident buyers. Mr. Hos- 
ter was active for some years in 





WILLIAM H. HOSTER 


cooperative buying and selling 
and engaged for the past several 
years in market research and 
editorial work for the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. His 
headquarters will be at the Oli- 
ver branch office located at 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Wilson Oliver, vice-president 
of the organization, has been 
transferred from the Chicago 
office to the New York head- 
quarters of the company. At a 
recent meeting of the board of 
directors Leonard E. Oliver was 
elected treasurer, Horace E. Dale, 
secretary, Jerome G. Oliver, as- 
sistant secretary and James Dig- 
nan, assistant treasurer. 





| of The Westfield Mfg. Co., 





McMILLAN FORMS 
OWN AGENCY 


Robert W. McMillan, manu- 
facturers’ representative of the 
Northwest has formed his own 
organization at 355 Fulton St., 
San Francisco, Cal. Prior to 
going to San Francisco, Mr. Mc- 
Millan had a long experience ‘a 
the hardware field, representing 
a number of American manufac- 
turers in hardware and _ house- 
wares. 


N. R. CLARKE HEADS 
WESTFIELD MFG. CO. 


At a meeting of the directors 
West- 
field, Mass., July 1, E. H. Broad- 
well, president, was made chair- 
man of the board and N. R. 
Clarke, vice-president, was elected 
president of the company. 

Mr. Broadwell will continue to 
represent Westfield in the various 
association activities, and_ will 
still be a factor in the Westfield 
management. 


ACCURATE ISSUES FOLDER 
ON LOCK SETS 


The Accurate Hardware Co., 
Inc., Port Authority Commerce 
Bldg., New York City, has issued 
an attractive folder presenting its 
“Accurate” line of lock sets in the 
Modern, Classic, Deauville, Es- 
quire, Colonial and Concord de- 
signs. This line is finished in dull 
brass, polished brass, dull nickel, 
polished nickel, dull chrome, pol- 
ished chrome, ivory, and dull 
black, and is also available in a 
variety of attractive colors. 
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THE WORLD'S 2 BIGGEST DRY DOCKS ARE ABOUT EQUAL IN SIZE 
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KING GEORGE V DRY DOCK 
Southampton, England 
LENGTH 1,200 FT.—{WIDTH 135 FT. 
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COMMONWEALTH DRY DOCK 
Boston, Mass. 
LENGTH 1,200 FT.—WIDTH 120 FT. 
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But the WORLD'S BIGGEST MAGAZINE 
is TWICE the size of the second biggest! 





MAN of the world’s biggest things merit the title 
of “‘biggest’’ by only the slenderest of margins. 
But the world’s biggest magazine—The American 
Weekly —has twice as many millions of circulation as 
its nearest competitor. Here’s a margin of superiority 
that speaks for itself! 


With a weekly circulation of 6,000,000, The Ameri- 


can Weekly provides by far the greatest coverage of 


any publication in the world. And this tremendous 
circulation is concentrated in the country’s richest 
buying areas—in the 631 counties where 68% of all 
families live and where 80% of ail retail sales are made. 
In these 631 counties are located ail cities of 10,000 or 
more population, in most 
of which The American 
Weekly regularly reaches 
from 1 out of every 5 to 1 
or more ofevery 2 families. 

What do these facts 
mean to YOU? Just this: 
Manufacturers who ad- 
vertise in The American 





The 
AMERICAN 
WEEKLY 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 





= 








6,000,000 
WEEKLY 
CIRCULATION 


NEAREST 
COMPETITOR 
CIRCULATION 





THE 
== SA\WEEKLY 


‘The National Magazine with Local Influence’ 
Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Weekly give you the support of the most powerful 
single advertising force in the world —an advertising 
force that assures faster turnover and greater profits. 
It’s sound business to stock and feature products ad- 
vertised in this magazine. 


What The American Weekly is 


The American Weekly is the largest magazine in 
the world. It is distributed through the 17 great 
Hearst Sunday newspapers, In 630 of America’s 995 
towns and cities of 10,000 population and over, The 
American Weekly concentrates 67% of its circulation. 


In each of 196 cities, it reaches better than 
one out of every two families 


In 146 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 
In an additional 124 cities, 30 to 40% 
In another 164 cities, 20 to 30% 


... and, in addition, more than 2,000,000 families in 
thousands of other communities, large and small, 
regularly buy and read The American Weekly. 


“ANERICAN 


, 
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LARSON HARDWARE AT 60TH ANNIVERSARY 


Just 60 years ago in 1877 Ed- 
ward Larson opened a_ small 
hardware store and tinshop that 


was the forerunner of the pres- | 


ent large wholesaling firm, the 
Larson Hardware Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D. Edward Larson, the 
founder, came to this country 
from Norway in 1869 and set- 
tled in Rushford, Minn., where 
he gained employment as a tin- 
smith. A few years later he 
located in Sioux Falls, where he 
continued as a tinner until 1877, 
when he opened his small busi- 
ness. It progressed rapidly and 
in 1902 the store was taken over 
by his two sons, Albert and 
George. 

In 1907 the Sioux Falls Hard- 
ware Co., a wholesale concern, 
was purchased by Mr. Larson 
and turned over to his sons, and 
since at this time the Larson 
Hardware Co. was already doing 
a considerable wholesale busi- 
ness, it was decided to make the 
company exclusively a wholesale 


| firm. In 1916 Mr. Larson passed 
away and in 1922 the business 
was incorporated as the Larson 
Hardware Co. with Albert F. 
Larson as president; Oscar Lar- 
son, vice-president, and George 
E. Larson, secretary and treas- 
urer. Since the deaths of George 
Larson in 1924 and of Oscar 
Larson in 1931, Albert F. Lar- 
son has continued as head of the 
company. 

A new catalog, No. 37, of its 
general hardware lines, has been 
issued. This volume is of 472 
pages, alphabetically thumb-in- 
dexed, and is devoted to illus- 
trations and _ descriptions of 
builders’ hardware, tools, cutlery, 
firearms, ammunition, sporting 
goods, fishing tackle, harness, 
electrical goods, radios, explo- 
sives and blasting supplies, oils 
and greases, stoves, furnaces and 
fittings, tinners’ supplies, paints, 
oils, glass, and agricultural sup- 
plies. 











HARDWARE BRIEFS 








ALABAMA 


Ray M. Warr Hardware Co., 
Clayton, Ala., recently purchased 
the Robertson Bldg. and_ will 


move in following extensive al- | 


terations. 


ARIZONA 


The Ronstadt Hardware Co., 
Tucson, Arizona, is moving from 
92 East Broadway to 116 South 
Sixth Ave., after having been in 
the former location for 38 years. 

Paul Bolen formerly of Sen- 
tinal, Okla., has opened a new 
hardware store at Eloy, Arizona. 





CALIFORNIA 


John B. Gerst formerly man- 
ager of Paso Robles Mercantile 
Co., and Pliny Taylor, formerly 
of the Southern Pacific Milling 
Co., are opening the Quality 
Hardware & Electric Supply 
Store in Paso Robles, Cal. 


CONNECTICUT 
William E. Smith, 
and treasurer of the Southing- 
ton Hardware Co.. Southington, 
Conn., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of that concern. 
FLORIDA 
The Cason Hardware Store, 


303 Lemon St., Palatka, Fla., has 
been officially opened with a full 


line of general hardware, paints, 


fishing tackle, and farm and gar- 
den tools. S. W. Cason is the 
owner. 
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secretary | 


A. E. Folds has purchased the 
Jones Hardware Co., East Union 
St., Gainesville, Fla. 
W. L. Hogsed, of Atlanta, Ga., 
| will open a hardware and paint 
in the near future at 24 
Main St., Sarasota, Fla., with all 
types of marine hardware, fish- 
ing tackle and paints. 


store 


GEORGIA 


H. B. Monk, for the past fif- 
teen years connected with the 
International Harvester Co., in 
Jacksonville, Fla., will return to 
| Moultrie, Ga. 
| establish a hardware store at 111 
| South Main St. 


ILLINOIS 


Ray Zerwekh has purchased 
the building and stock of John 
| Zerwekh at 1028 Starr St., Peoria, 
| Ill, and is planning a new 
store front and show windows. 





The Alvin Krell Co., which 
has operated a hardware, hatch- 
ery, and feed store at 918 East 
| Jefferson St., Springfield, Il., will 
| move into a new location at 808 
| Jefferson St., on about Aug. 1. 


Frank Seyfrit has bought the 
hardware and tinshop business of 
William Kuerschen at Carlinville, 
Ill. 





Matt’s Hardware, Plymouth, 
Ill., is moving two doors west into 
the Coffman Bldg., to allow more 
space for increased stocks. 





where he will | 





| 





INDIANA 


The Lebanon Hardware Co., 
Lebanon, Ind., has added an auto 
service department. 





. 
IOWA 
The Washer Hardware, Shel- 
don, Iowa, is moving into new 
quarters in the Murray Bldg., 
that city. 





The Shephard Hardware, 9th 
and Hull Sts., Des Moines, Iowa, 
recently purchased by Mr. Gil- 
housen, is heing entirely re- 
decorated and remodeled. 





KANSAS 


Fred Ford and M. J. Trimmer 
have bought the Rose Bldg., in 
Syracuse, Kan., and opened a 
hardware and plumbing store 
there. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


J. Burman will open a hard- 
ware store on the premises for- 
merly occupied by Connelly’s, 
Inc., Wakefield, Mass. Mr. Bur- 
man formerly conducted the Bos- 
ton Hardware Store in Woburn, 
Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


M. D. Howell has purchased 
the hardware stock of the J. L. 
Moore Hardware Co., Union City, 
Mich. The former owners are re- 
tiring from business. 


Clyde and Ernest Hayworth 
have opefed a new hardware 
store at 111 East Chicago St., 
Bronson, Mich. 





| NEBRASKA 


Frank Norton has purchased 
the hardware store in Talmage, 


| Neb., of A. L. Fahrenholz. 








NEVADA 


Al Bantley, Jud Jensen, and 
Abe Jensen have purchased the 
Abbay Hardware at Susanville, 
Nev. 


NEW JERSEY 
Charles F. Werner, Jr., who 


recently retired from the hard- 
ware business in E. Orange, N. 
J., after fifty-nine years of activ- 
ity as a dealer, has a key and 
repair service at 324 Main St., 
E. Orange, in the. store of Joseph 
P. Weber Co. 





OHIO 
M. D. Weygandt has purchased 
the hardware interests of G. F. 
Howell in Waynesfield, Ohio. 





OKLAHOMA 


L. E. Jones has purchased the 
hardware store of Mr. Kurtz in 
Jet, Oklahoma, and has increased 
the hardware stock. A machine 
and implement line will be added 
later. 


OREGON 


Mansfield Store at Sherwood, 
Ore., is enlarging its hardware de- 
partment, placing Harley A. Mor- 
ris in charge. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Progressive Stores, Inc., 
Conway, S. C., under the man- 
agement of L. E. Crowe, is now 
open with a large stock of hard- 
ware. The store is located on 
the corner of Laurel St. and 4th 
Ave. 


TENNESSEE 


The Mosier Hardware Co. is 
a new retail business at 31 Che- 
rokee Boulevard, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. The owner-manager is 
Frank Mosier, who until last 
February operated the Tunnel 
Hardware Co. store. 


TEXAS 

The Anderson Hardware has 
opened for business in the Beal 
Bldg., Main St. and Central 
Ave., Alamo, Tex. W. F. An- 
derson, who operates the Ander- 
son Hardware in Weslaco is 
owner of the store, and his son, 
Odell, will have charge of the 
new business. In addition to a 
complete line of hardware, the 
store will also have a radio sales 
agency. 





D. B. Clark of Huntsville and 
Fort Stockton, Tex., is the new 
owner of the Williams Hardware 
Co., Athens, Tex. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Clark will retain 
his interests in Fort Stockton, 
where he has operated a hard- 
ware store since 1930. 





Louis Latimer has opened a 
new firm, the Latimer Hardware 
Co. at Clarksville, Tex. 


WASHINGTON 


George T. Thompson has pur- 
chased the Hartzell Hardware 
Co., stock and building, at Lyn- 
den, Wash. Mr. Thompson plans 
to renovate and modernize the 
entire store and also expand the 
stock and lines handled. 





Washington Hardware Co., 924 
Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash., has 
recently expanded its store, near- 
ly doubling the available display 
space. 
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SERVEL brings modern refrigeration to the modern farm home through 


the pages of the modern farm magazine—Farm Journal. 


It is to farm families that hardware dealers in more than two-thirds of the towns 
in America look for the bulk of their sales. (From 50% to 90%, as shown by Farm 
Journal’s nation-wide Hardware Survey.) 

To 1,325,000 modern farm families, Farm Journal brings current news and informa- 
tion on every phase of farming and farm life. Its clear concise style—its freshness 
and timeliness—make Farm Journal first read by the “preferred” farm customers 
of hardware dealers from coast to coast. 


FARM JOURNAL 


“4 Days from Writer to Reader” 
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WALTER CARY 

Walter Cary, 66, vice-president 
of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, died 
of a heart attack, July 2. Upon 
his graduation from Harvard 
University in 1893, Mr. Cary en- 
tered business with George Gibbs 
in the Gibbs Electric Co. of Mil- 





WALTER CARY 


waukee, Wis., and served as sec 
retary of the firm from 1894 to 
1898. In 1899 Mr. Cary with 
several Milwaukee citizens or- 
ganized the Milwaukee ‘Electric 
Co. for the manufacture of dy- 


namos and motors, serving a3 
vice-president until 1902, when 
he was elected president. Two 


years later he left to join the 


Westinghouse Lamp Co., subse- | 
quently becoming vice-president | 


and general manager and later 
president. 


In 1917 he was elected vice- | 


president of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Mfg. Co., retaining 
his connection with the Westing- 
house Lamp Co. at that time. He 
later became president of the 
Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., and the Westinghouse 
X-Ray Co. He served as a direc- 
tor of these two companies as 
well as the Moa Bay Iron Co. 
and the Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co. 


Mr. Cary was active in the af- | 


fairs of the Electrical Manufac- 


turers’ Club, having served as | 


secretary, vice-president, and 
president. He was also a member 
of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 


JAMES H. PRATT 


James H. Pratt, 83, president 
of the Southington Hardware 
Co., Southington, Conn., for the 
past 27 years passed away at his 
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home recently after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Pratt at 18 became a 
clerk in a country store in Ches- 
hire, Conn., remaining for one 
year. Returning to Southington, 
he conducted a general store for 
about nine years. Later he be- 
came a traveling salesman for 
the Atwater Mfg. Co., and then 
became associated with the 
Biakeslee Forging Co. as its first 
secretary and treasurer. At the 
same time he was vice-president 
and assistant to the treasurer of 
the Southington Savings Bank. 
After being associated with the 
Blakeslee Co. for 10 years, he 
returned to the Atwater Co. and 
was elected president, a position 
he held for two years. Later he 
became president of the Aetna 
Nut Co. and in 1920 became 
president of the Southington 
Hardware Co. He had also been 
president of the Southington 
Savings Bank since 1925. He 





ington Hardware Co., Peck, 


OBITUARY 





was also a director of the South- | 


Stow and Wilcox Co., Atwater | 


Mfg. Co., Blakeslee Forging Co.., 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co., and sev- 
eral Southington institutions. 


FRANK DISSTON 


| 

| Frank Disston, 58, first Vice- 
| President of Henry Disston & 
| Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, died at 

his home in Fairview Road, St. 
| David’s, Pa., Sunday morning. 
| July 4th, after an illness of about 

| a month. 





FRANK DISSTON 


Mr. Disston was a grandson of 
Henry Disston, founder of the 
saw and tool business bearing 
his name. He was educated at 
the Penn Charter School and the 
University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mr. Disston entered the works 
at Tacony in 1898 and after a 
short time left to go into finan- 
cial work. In 1915 he returned 











to active association with the 
company and served as a direc- 
tor and officer until the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Disston is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Katherine M. Disston, 
and two sisters. 


JOHN GLOVER 


John Glover, 48, president of 
Wizard, Inc.. Chicago, manufac- 
turer of household specialties 
passed away June 19 after an 
operation for appendicitis. Mr. 
Glover started his career as an 
artist on the New York Journal 
in 1906. He became vice-presi- 
dent of the International Baking 
Co. of New York in 1919 and 
served from 1922 to 1925 as vice- 
president and general manager 





of the O-Cedar Corp. He leaves | 


his widow and a daughter. 


JACOB SHICK 


Lieutenant Colonel Jacob 
Shick, U.S.A. (retired), inventor 
of the Shick electric dry razor, 
died July 3. He was 59 years 
old. He leaves his widow and 


| two daughters. 


{OHN F. HARMON 


John F. Harmon, 64, secretary 
of the Geuder, Paeschke & Frey 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., died of a 
heart attack on June 22. Mr. 
Harmon became ill on a train at 
Oakland, Cal., while bound for 
San Jose, Cal., to meet Mrs. Har- 
mon and return home with her. 
He was connected with the com- 
pany for 47 years. 


JAMES A. HURLEY 


James A. Hurley, 56, died of a | 
heart attack, July 7. He was a} 


hardware dealer of St. Paul, 
Minn., and widely known for his 
activities in connection with the 
National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation. At the time of his death 
he was president of the St. Paul 
Retail Hardware Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Hurley was employed by 
Farwell, Ozmun Kirk & Co., for 
20 years previously to opening 
his own establishment on Rice 
St., St. Paul, in 1921. He leaves 
his widow, a daughter, and a son, 
James A. Hurley. 


JOHN JACKSON 


John Jackson, senior member 
of Shuck-Jackson Hardware Co., 








Newbern, Tenn., died recently 
after a brief illness. He leaves 
his widow, three sons, and one 
daughter. 


JOHN B. HUNTER 


John Bradford Hunter, 82, 
founder and president of the J. 
B. Hunter Co., Summer St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., passed away June 24 
at his home, 111 Kirkstall road, 
Newtonville. Mr. Hunter was one 
of Boston’s leading business 
men for more than 50 years. 
Born in New Braintree, Mass., 
he came to Boston at an early 
age and established the company 
which bears his name. 





JOHN B. HUNTER 


He was a past president of 
the New England Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, a former di- 
rector of the Boston Penny Sav- 
ings Bank and a member of sev- 
eral Masonic bodies. 

He leaves his widow, and four 
children, Lester and Guy Hunter, 
Mrs. Dorothy Chamberlain and 


| Mrs. Gertrude Maintain. 


F. G. GRONDENBERG 


Frederick G. Grondenberg, 70, 
a resident of Peoria, Ill., for 55 
years and a prominent retail 
hardware merchant of that city, 
passed away June 28, following 
an illness of several weeks. His 
widow and a daughter survive. 


RICHARD C. STEWART 


Richard C. Stewart, 80, co- 
founder and chairman of the 
board of the Stewart Iron Works 
Co., Covington, Ky., died at his 
home there recently. He. had 
been a lifelong resident of Cov- 
ington. With the late W. A. 
Stewart, he founded the iron 
works 51 years ago. 
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EVERY CUSTOMER IS A PROSPECT FOR ROGERS 
LIQUID FISH GLUE 


Rogers Famous Liquid Fish Glue is packaged in a convenient 
size for every type of customer. The tube, bottle, or small 
can is ideal for the householder; the pint or quart fills the 
bill for the home craftsman; and the gallon size is suitable 


for the industrial user. Every customer that enters your door 

is a prospect for Rogers Glue. AO (; a ~ 
Sell Rogers and enjoy the repeat business that comes from 
a quality product. Rogers Glue made from fish skins only, 
the highest grade raw material that can be used, is the 
leader in purity, clarity, and strength. And don't forget the 
Rogers Protective Sales Policy that allows 
you to build up a good business on Rogers 
without loss from price cutting. Ask your 
jobber today about the Rogers 2 Deals 


and 2 Profits, or if your jobber does not 
handle Rogers write us direct. 


ROGERS 
ISINGLASS & GLUE CO. = 


GLOUCESTER MASS. 













SORRRRAK 
“Hold Fast That Which Is Good” " 


Dealers are often tempted to yield to inferior, cheap mer- 
chandise, rather than stick to goods of established quality. 


No. 5 


For over 75 years Union Hardware Roller Skates have ry 


repeated over and over on quality, performance and sales. 
Perhaps that explains why 


UNION HARDWARE #22 ROLLER SKATES 






are sold by practically all hardware jobbers. They On all ball-bearing models a formed steel loop 
know their roller skates. So do thousands of rol- protects the straps and prevents their cutting or 
ler skaters who use and recommend Union Hard- pulling out. Union Hardware Roller Skates are 
ware. These popular skates are in great demand still “Holding their own” against all competition. 
because of their sustained quality. “Hold fast that which is good.” 





Please order from your Jobber 
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Frank P. Duncan’s Address . 


economical it would seem the whole- 
saler has no sound basis upon which 
to insist that all retail purchases 
should be made through him. 

Everyone seems to understand, or 
accept, that some kinds of merchan- 
dise, usually items of larger values 
and weight, naturally flow from 
manufacturers to the retailer with- 
out intervention by the wholesaler, 
and that in this distribution the 
wholesaler has no place. 

This is a thing that should be 
more fully comprehended. It seems 
not only practical, but just and 
necessary for the retailer who can 
purchase in sufficient quantities to 
justify the full right to place his 
orders with the manufacturer if he 
can serve his and his customers’ pur- 
pose to a better advantage and if the 
placing of such size orders does not 
prove uneconomic in turnover and 
kindred margin control items or 
place undue burden on his financial 
structure. 

Here the ideas and practices thus 
far enumerated seem to converge 
and demand a better understanding 
of functions, a better performance 
of these functions, and a joint pro- 
gram for practically bringing to- 
gether wholesaling.and retailing for 
the peformance of the highest effi- 
ciency in competitive practice. 

Not until this is accomplished can 
we expect to secure complete effec- 
tiveness. 


Price Problem Rests With 
Wholesaler 


Such joint action is extremely im- 
portant in procuring price equality. 
so that the retailer may checkmate 
the selling practices and prices of 
his competitors. To the extent of 
and so long as the wholesaler pre 
sumes to be the buyer for the re- 
tailer, the solution of this price 
problem seems to rest strictly with 
him. 

It has long been held that hard- 
ware wholesalers, representing the 
aggregate buying power of all their 
retailer customers, should be able 
to excel in competition any other 
type of buyer, who competes with 
the retailer. They are deficient in 
some respect if they are not able to 
utilize this buying power to the ad- 
vantage of those whom they serve. 
They should command and enforce, 
if necessary, equal treatment from 
manufacturers. If they fail in this 
obligation and responsibility then 
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there is urgent cause for complete 
change in any practice contributing 
to such failure. 

Many manufacturers charge that 
today wholesalers in large majority 
buy in such quantities as might be 
expected of retailers; that sizable 
orders are rather an exception in 
comparison with the multitude of 
small orders, some of which are for 
direct delivery to the retailer. This 
practice gives substantial grounds 
to the charge that wholesalers’ 
stocks are wholly incomplete or in- 
excusably broken. 

Expense equality is of highest im- 
portance; and since the expense of 
wholesaling and retailing must be 
added in forming comparisons with 
the cost of the merchant buying di- 
rect, frequently they appear to be 
greatly out of line. As previously 
expressed, mail order, chain, and 
syndicate stores give credit and pub. 
licity to direct buying for their lower 
retail prices. They frequently credit 
themselves with the elimination ot 
the middle man. We understand the 
“middle man” in such reference to 
be the wholesaler. 

We have no strictly parallel record 
upon which to base our determina- 
tion of the proper level of operating 
costs between the various types of 
business, because there are but few 
multiple stores operated in the hard- 
ware field. Information available 
seems to shade the wholesaler-re- 
tailer system very noticeably. 

The first logical step toward re- 
ducing operating costs is to secure 
a thorough study of those elements 
making up such costs in both whole- 
saling and retailing; and the recog- 
nition of less essential factors, and 
the elimination of waste wherever 
waste is found. 

There will undoubtedly be found 
a waste in duplication of sales effort, 
where territories are too far from 
the wholesaler to promise proper 
service to the retailer or reward to 
the wholesale for tilling a territory 
already adequately cultivated. The 
practice has some excuses but we 
have failed to hear a good reason 
for its continuance. 

It is regrettable that wisdom and 
determination did not eradicate this 
practice when it became evident that 
continuance increased expenses di- 
rectly in sales expense and indirect- 
ly through the reduction of the size 
of orders. This cause has contrib- 
uted greatly to the number of orders 
too small to be profitable. 


Wholesalers have seemed to be 
most reluctant to enter into such a 
specific study and _ undertaking. 
They apparently continue to theorize 
that their costs are as low as they 
can make them. Some such theory 
may be held by many retailers. 


Resolution Adopted at 
Detroit 

But the signs of the times have 
long been plainly discernable to 
those who wished to read them. Two 
years ago at the Detroit Congress 
the following resolutions, applicable 
to the question were passed. Because 
of their close relationship to this 
subject we will repeat a portion of 
them. I quote. 

“Our competitive problem con- 
sists of two phases which combine 
to account for the frequently un- 
favorable prices which the indepen- 
dent hardware retailer finds it neces- 
sary to ask of the consumer.” 

“One phase is that of preferential 
prices which some manufacturers ac- 
cord to syndicate buyers. This has 
long been discussed and has been 


_aptly treated in a Statement of Mer- 


chandising Policy adopted by our 
National board of governors in Janu- 
ary, 1935. That declaration we fully 
endorse and now reaffirm, commend- 
ing it to our suppliers for their seri- 
ous consideration and to our mem- 
bers for their faithful adherence.” 

“The other phase is that of oper- 
ation costs.” 

“We, therefore, recommend the 
formation of a joint cost study com- 
mittee, to consist of equal numbers 
of wholesalers and retailers, ap- 
pointed by the National Wholesale 
Hardware Association, the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers Association and 
the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation for their respective fields, the 
purpose and duties of this commit- 
tee to be: 

“(1) To combine and correlate 
the operating costs of hardware 
wholesalers and retailers as period- 
icaly compiled by their respective 
associations and thus to prepare at 
least annually a true and complete 
picture of the total cost of indepen- 
dent hardware distribution. 

“(2) To prepare itemized com- 
parisons of such independent hard- 
ware distribution costs with those of 
mass merchandisers whose opera- 
tions affect the hardware field, so far 
as corresponding figures of syndi- 
cates may be obtained. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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BUTT HINGES 


PATENT APPLIED°“FOR 


Hinges that are forever silent at the joints—hinges that ride 
smoothly on a self-oiling bearing of durable Oilite—exclusive 
advantages that could easily command a premium in price for 
McKinney Butt Hinges yet retailing at no higher price than Ball 
bearing Butt Hinges. Here, truly, is an unbeatable combination 
for successful selling. Talk McKinney Oilite Bearing Hinges— 
cash in on their instant appeal to builders. Your jobber can 
supply you or write to us direct. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tee Hinges in all sizes Strap Hinges in all sizes Wrought Steel Hasps in 
packed in bulk or one packed in bulk or one all sizes and finishes. 
Pair toa carton. Stand- pair to a carton. The Packed in bulk or one 
ardize on the wellknown McKinney Line is the pair toa carton. Push 








McKinney Line. profitable line. the McKinney Line. 










DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF GOOD HARDWARE FOR 72 YEARS 





HOW TO BETTER | 
YOUR ROOFING SERVICE 0 


Make Sure That Any Roofing You 
Supply Has a Top-Coating of STA-SO 


STA-SO is a crushed hard-slate material used as a top-coating 
by many leading manufacturers of roofing because it perma- 
nently resists sun, weather, fire and age. 


Solid, Crushed-Slate Protection 
STA-SO surfacing consistsof non-porous, non-fading, slate par- 
ticles imbedded and overlapping to make a top layer that solidly 
seals the roofing surface and defies the elements. Sunproof 
and waterproof, it comes in many colors and they never fade. 
STA-SO, on roofing, carries no brand name or label. To 
make sure that any roofing you handle is surfaced with ST A-SO 
write us for information. Remember always this vital fact: 


No Roofing Is Better than Its SURFACE 
CENTRAL COMMERCIAL CO., CHICAGO 










This big Bronze Ball of 
pot - and - pan - cleaning 
effectiveness is the new- 
est addition to the 
Gottschalk line of metal 
sponges. It has ‘‘what it 
takes”? to make sales. 


- Repeats pile up fast . . for 

| NEW present users wouldn't 

Py * without it. . and 

BRONZE new customers are lining 
e BALL up daily, urged on by the 

| 14,000,000 coverage in lead- 


IN CELLOPHANE BAG ing women’s magazines. 











And don't forget the time-tried Metal Sponge, 
Kitchen Jewel, Hand-L-Mop and Dairy Sponge. 


ore | Gottschalk 
® Seg SO tHe Sale be METAL SPONGE SALES CORP., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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placed on their statute books many 
new laws for the regulation of trade 
practices. We have 40 state fair 
trade acts, 13 state laws prohibiting 
sales below cost, and 27 state laws 
which prohibit price discrimination 
and regulate other competitive prac- 
tices; and of course we have the 
Robinson-Patman amendment to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law which reg- 
ulates trade practice in interstate 
commerce. 

To date North Dakota has no un- 
fair practices law. A bill was intro- 
duced in our last legislative session, 
but was killed. The same fate over- 
took the chain store tax bill and a 
state Robinson-Patman bill. Our as- 
sociation supported the chain store 
tax bill but not the Patman measure. 

Our fair trade bill, patterned after 
the California law, became a law 
last March 2. The Hardware Asso- 
ciation gave this bill financial and 
moral support, although it was chiefly 
sponsored by the druggists’ associa- 
tion, as has been the case in most 
other states. 


Counter Attack By Chains 
and Department Stores 


Since the passage of all these state 
fair trade laws, trade journals have 
carried stories of the reaction of de- 
partment and chain stores. After 
having fought the fair trade laws in 
the state legislatures, and the Miller- 
Tydings bill in Congress, they are 
now trying to convince the consumer 
that the whole purpose of these laws 
is to permit the independent mer- 
chants to increase prices. 

Chains and large department stores 
are telling the public through their 
advertising that their private brands 
are the same quality as the nationally 
advertised brands of well-known 
manufacturers, and are being sold at 
a much lower price. They are build- 
ing up in the mind of the consumer 
the suspicion that he is being grossly 
overcharged on all nationally adver- 
tised merchandise as well as all other 
merchandise sold by independents. 

To build up a further resistance in 
the consumer’s mind we have the 
statement of our President, in which 
he says in his letter to Vice-President 
Garner, just as the Miller-Tydings 
bill was about to be voted on in the 
House: 

“The present hazard of undue ad- 
vances in prices, with a resultant rise 
in the cost of living, makes it most 
untimely to legalize any competitive 
or marketing practice calculated to 
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facilitate increases in the cost of 
numerous and important articles 
which American householders, and 
consumers generally buy. . . . There 
is great probability that manufactur- 
ers and dealers may abuse the power 
to arbitrarily fix resale prices by 
unduly increasing prices, resulting 
in bitter resentment on the part of 
the consuming public, especially in 
this period of rising prices. . . . Since 
we seem to be in a period of rising 
retail prices, this bill should not, in 
my judgment, receive the considera- 
tion of Congress until the whole mat- 
ter can be more fully explored.” This 
type of propaganda will foster a feel- 
ing of consumer antagonism against 
the independent retail trade. 

So far as we know, no trade group 
in our state has encouraged manu- 
facturers to enter into contracts with 
their retail distributors. In the mean- 
time a major price war on nationally 
advertised drugs is taking place in 
one of our major cities. 

Our hardware association has been 
approached by the state drug asso- 
ciation since our state law went into 
effect, as to action that should be 
taken on price filing by manufactur- 
ers, to which we have replied that 
our action hinges on the fate of the 
national Miller-Tydings Enabling 
Act, and that we are taking our cues 
from our National Retail Hardware 
Association. 

My information is that the State 
of California has operated under its 
Fair Trade law since 1931 and to 
date about a dozen manufacturers 
of hardware lines have filed their 
resale prices. , 


What Of Robinson-Patman 
Law? 

A law which has not yet had a 
chance to prove its strength and 
power is the Robinson-Patman 
amendment to the Sherman Anti- 
trust laws. Here is a law again in- 
tended to govern the business con- 
duct of the other fellow, from which 
much was expected . . . it was con- 
sidered the answer to the independent 
merchants’ prayers . . . it was sup- 
ported in its passage through Con- 
gress by scores of thousands who be- 
lieved in its good intentions and ulti- 
mate objective. We had a feeling 
that it would check the buying ad- 
vantages of the mail order and chain 
stores and place us more on a parity 
in our buying. 

Because this was a law directed 
against our competition we over- 


looked the fact that laws apply to 
all citizens, and some of us who had 
enjoyed preferential prices awoke to 
the fact that these buying advantages 
were withdrawn from us. In my case 
I have been deprived of special dis- 
counts on several important, profit- 
able lines. The Robinson-Patman bill 
has in effect forced me to do quan- 
tity buying, which has in turn in- 
creased our cost of doing business by 
increasing taxes and insurance. 


Green River Law 


In various cities another form of 
regulation has been directed against 
another type of competitor, the house- 
to-house canvasser . . . called the 
Green River Ordinance. So far as 
I know this ordinance has not been 
adopted by any North Dakota cities, 
although our state association office 
recently received a request for a copy 
of the ordinance from a hardware 
dealer in a small town which is an 
important trading center. 

My knowledge of this law is con- 
fined to trade paper articles, there- 
fore I am not qualified to speak from 
experience. From what I now know 
about it, and if the matter came up 
for decision in my town, I believe I 
should oppose it, as I feel it would 
hurt my business more than it would 
help it. 

House-to-house canvassers have 
never been a menace in my small 
town. However, it may be a desirable 
law for a larger city harassed by 
many door-to-door solicitors. The 
merchants of the individual cities 
would have to decide whether they 
want a law that could be used against 
them even as it can be used against 
outsiders. 

The retail sales tax has been called 
a retaliatory measure instituted by 
chains as an answer to the chain 
store tax laws. Our first sales tax 
law was enacted during the 1935 leg- 
islative session, went into effect May 
1, 1935, was referred to the people 
for a vote at a special election in July, 
1935, and upheld. Those who fought 
it were the agricultural interests and 
one of our border cities. The law 
was extended during the 1937 ses- 
sion until July 1, 1939. 

It is copied after the Iowa law, and 
there were several changes made in 
the extended law, the most important 
being establishing a lien for pay- 
ment of the sales tax. 

The sales tax law was originally 
passed as an emergency measure to 
provide funds for the maintenance 
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of the ‘schools of the state and for 
relief. It is a 2 per cent tax and pro- 
vides that $3,500,000 of revenue must 
be placed in the state equalization 
fund for distribution as aid to schools, 
and $2,500,000 to be placed in the 
state public welfare fund for relief 
and social security. 

This law has been a substantial 
revenue producer. During the first 
bi-ennium the receipts from the sales 
tax exceeded by $2,000,000 the ex- 
pectations of the lawmakers. Most 
farmers and some others are opposed 
to it unless it becomes a replace- 
ment tax. 

At present it is just another tax 
and if it is to be permanent I feel it 
should be made a replacement tax. 
One desirable feature of it is that 
many professional men and workers 
drawing regular and fairly high 
wages, but who do not own property, 
are forced to contribute their share 
to the cost of government. 

Collecting the tax has now become 
automatic. No complaints are heard 
except when a major item is sold, 
then the sales tax seems unreason- 
ably high. It also entails consider- 
able additional bookkeeping for the 
retailers. 

No one doubts that the retail sales 
tax “saved the day” in our state for 
our schools and the large segment of 
our people who were forced on relief 
during the darkest days of the de- 
pression and drought. 

A matter which deserves our con- 
sideration at the present time is the 
labor agitation on all fronts. The 
administration is now perfecting min- 
imum wage and maximum hour legis- 
lation, which will affect many of us 
indirectly, inasmuch as the proposed 
measure applies to goods sold in in- 
terstate commerce. Union activities 
have appeared in the retail field in 
one of the largest cities of our state. 
With the new broad interpretation of 
the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion we can expect more and more 
regulation of business by govern- 
ment. It appears that when price fix- 
ing laws are in effect, government 
steps in and controls business. 

If these laws which I have dis- 
cussed finally achieve their noble pur- 
pose, then, what we as individual 
dealers have lost will be a gain. I 
may be pessimistic but I do not be- 
lieve we can look for any appreciable 
lasting benefits through legislation, 
because distribution in our country 
is very complex, has many ramifica- 
tions. 

And after all, are not the facts of 
distribution in the hands of the three 
factors involved, manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers? As I see it, 
the manufacturer and the wholesaler 
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hold in ‘the hollow of their hands the 
destiny of the retailer. It is for them 
to decide whether the retailer shall 
be kept in competition in order to 
withstand the onslaught of the chains, 
mail order houses and co-operatives. 

The manufacturer and wholesaler 
must recognize the fact that they 
must take a shorter margin if they 
wish the retailer to distribute their 
goods. One manufacturer and several 
jobbers have shown the way. Why 
not others? 

I look for a new development in 
the very near future which, if it takes 
place, will spell the doom of all re- 
tailers who are not now strongly en- 
trenched and well capitalized. Should 
chain store taxes of the type just 
upheld in Louisiana, spread to other 
states, we shall have the chains go- 
ing on the air in a national hook-up, 
making their appeal to the final tri- 
bunal, the people. 

Not only in California, but in other 
states, will the chains, with their 
millions for propaganda, go direct to 
the consumer and ask him to decide 
whether the chain or the independent 
serves him best. The chains claim 
they are the answer to the spread of 
consumers’ cooperatives. If that be 
true, which type of competition do 
we prefer? 

In an approach to the solution of 
our problem let us not rely so much 
on the regulations and controls im- 
posed by legislation, but let us do 
more thinking for ourselves, do more 
things for ourselves, having always 
at heart the welfare of the public. 
whose patronage we seek. To do 
this means a reorganization of our 
mental outlooks; it means advance 
planning, and carrying out our plans; 
it means more time given to the study 
of our business and the factors which 
influence it, such as, consumer de- 
mand both as to type and price of 
merchandise which results in better 
buying. 

In this buying effort we must have 
the unqualified cooperation of, and 
must impress our needs, constantly 
and in great numbers upon our sup- 
pliers. 

To do a better job it means more 
attention must be given to training 
our salespeople and ourselves for 
better selling; it means we must be 
more alert in seeking business rather 
than waiting for it to seek us; it 
means, in short, maintaining a busi- 
ness establishment that serves the 
public as conveniently, courteously 
and economically as do other dis- 
tributors. The day has come when 
we must accept the mandate of the 
public, which is. . . efficient perform- 
ance only will entitle us to remain in 
business. 


} 











MAKES A MAN 
PROUD of HIS GUN 


@ Makes You Proud 
© To Sell it! 





SOLVENT 
and Gun Oil 


Double-barreled protection 
and double-barreled safety to 
guns and fishing tackle be- 
cause it's a combined oil and 
solvent — it does two jobs — 
for ONE price. It lubricates 
and cleans with one applica- 
tion. No ramrodding neces- 
sary. Does not dry on metal. 





Retail Price........40c 
Dealer Price. .$3.20 doz. 











Larger spaces in the leading 
Hunting, Fishing and Out- 
doors Magazines are creating 
a demand for Fiendoil, the 
patented Rust and Corrosion 
inhibitor. Sell them complete 
protection in one can. Cleans 
and provides perfection pro- 
tection for firearms and fishing 
tackle. 


The McCambridge & 
McCambridge Co. 


12 L Street, S$. E. Washington, D. C. 
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hope that the money to pay them 
would be found “just around the 
corner,” in the form of increased 
business. But that did not prove 
to be the case. 

Now we have, in the rise of 
business costs, as an accompani- 
ment of sound or inflationary ex- 
pansion, the little drops of water 
which may grow great in number 
and eéngulf the business man. _ If 
there ever was a time when mer- 
chants should watch their operating 
costs, it is now. 

For many years I have operated 
my business on a budget, and | 
consider the most important part of 
that budget to be the expense 
schedule. For several years my ex- 
pense figures at the close of the 
year have been kept remarkably 
close to the budget set up at the 
beginning of the year. 

Operating expense is something 
that should have close attention by 
jobbers as well as by retailers. The 
reason is quickly apparent. If the 
distributing merchandise 
through the wholesaler-retailer char 
nel is materially greater than the 
cost. of moving the 
through other channels. the result is 
clear. , 


cost of 


same goods 


A survey made some two years 
ago showed that a jobber who was 
doing a good job and a retailer who 
was also doing a good job of hold- 
ing the operating expenses down 
could bring merchandise into the 
hands of the consumer in most in- 
stances at the prices that the syn- 
dicates were charging and leave a 
profit for both the wholesaler and 
the retailer. 

It should be the continuous ob- 
jective of the wholesaler-retailer 
combination to serve the consumer 
just as economically as any system 
of distribution, and to do so more 
efficiently. 

The advances in many lines of 
merchandise which hardware deal- 
ers handle have undoubtedly been 
caused by labor increases during 
the past few Prices on 
heavy commodities in the steel in- 


months. 


dustry, advanced immediately after 
the adjustment of wage rates. 

In many cases it has seemed to 
the merchant that some of the ad- 
vances which have come to us were 
not entirely justified. 

A majority of items handled in 
the ordinary hardware store have 
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heen advanced all the way from 
about 5 per cent to 25 per cent. 
And while we, as business men, 
recognize that merchandise prices 
cannot remain static during a period 
of rising commodity and labor costs, 
we also recognize that too sharp 
advances quickly result in sales re- 
sistance by the consumer. 

Of course the continuous ad- 
vances in practically all classes of 
merchandise have very materially 
increased the dollar sales, where the 
market has been followed. Unfor- 
tunately, however, too many dealers 
fail to keep pace with rising mar- 
kets as they must do when the 
trend is reversed. 

There are so many diverse opin- 
ions in respect to the part politics 
is playing in our present economic 
progress that much time could be 
consumed on this topic alone. 
Generally speaking, I think the 
present administration has in many 
ways endeavored to help the small 
man and, as has been pointed out. 
the farmers, the factory workers. 

Certainly the retail hardware 
dealers are in a much stronger posi- 
tion than they were at the begin- 
ning of this administration. The 
manufacturers, as a whole, as well 
as the three groups just mentioned 
are in very excellent position as 
compared to previous times. 

Many controversial problems have 
come up and some very radical 
changes have been proposed by this 
administration, but I am one who 
believes that the majority of changes 
made have been for the benefit of 
the majority of the people. and | 
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believe that, with our Senate and 
House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington to put the “brakes” on some 
proposals that come up, our country 
will be able to go forward with 
greater rapidity in the future than 
it has in the past. 

In my opinion, merchandising op- 
portunities are greater today than 
ever in the history of our country. 

Among some of the items on 
which my store has done a good 
job are power-driven tools, electric 
fans, and small electrical appli- 
ances. Sporting goods should be 
one of the important departments 
in at least a great number of our 
hardware stores, especially those of 
medium size in larger towns. 

There is a distinct trend to 
shorten the workers’ time, which will 
give the average person more play 
time. This naturally places sport- 
ing goods in a class to have a very 
large potential sale in our respec- 
tive communities. This line, in my 
opinion, should be in charge of a 
young man who knows the games 
and can talk the language of a pro- 
spective buyer. 

I am one that believes the oppor- 
tunities in the retail hardware field 
are good, and I believe that most 
of us can do anything that we want 
to if we want to bad enough; so 
my suggestion to the trade is to be 
ever on the alert for opportunities 
to add new lines and to render a 
more complete service to the cus- 
tomers we serve. 

“Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business. he shall stand before 
kings.” (Proverbs 22: 29.) 
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of their electric refrigerator business, 
just a few years ago they were not 
much of a factor in this business, 
but in 1936 they claim to have sold 
one out of every seven electric re- 
frigerators sold in the United States. 
making them the largest distributor 
in the world of domestic refrigerators. 

We know from this example that 
price influenced more than 14 per 
cent of the total number of refrigera- 
tor buyers last year to buy from this 
one large distributor. 

For last March the financial pa- 
pers reported that W. T. Grant and 
Company sales had increased 17.6 
per cent; Kresge, 25.8 per cent: 
S. H. Kress, 17.9 per cent; G. C. 
Murphy, 45.6 per cent; Newberry, 
29.0 per cent; Woolworth, 26.1 per 
cent; Ward, 40.6 per cent; Sears, 
18.3 per cent. 

The progress of other institutions 
might be pointed to with equal em- 
phasis: and the volume increases of 
some of the more outstanding chains 
seem to indicate very clearly how 
customer purchasing has at least 
some of its motivation in low prices 
or prices believed to be low. 


Carl Kollmeyer’s Address 
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In the past, I believe most of the 
successful hardware merchants have 
combatted fairly well the chain store 
competition by featuring and pushing 
quality merchandise that had real 
outstanding value, especially in the 
larger items, rather than by featur- 
ing cheaper merchandise to meet the 
price demand. 

Some of the leading jobbers have 
helped us materially to meet this 
price competition by furnishing us 
with “flyer” or special items at a low 
price which we in turn were to sell 
at a small profit and thereby meet 
competitive prices on items where 
price was the main appeal. 

I do not believe that it is a good 
policy for the hardware merchant to 
feature and push inferior or cheap 
merchandise entirely, just to empha- 
size price, because I am convinced 
that the solid foundation of any busi- 
ness must be founded on quality and 
service. However, when the chain 
stores have an article of good qual- 
ity, we should, as stated before, be 
in line with them on price in order 
to keep in the good graces of the buy- 
ing public. 


Returned From Pitcairn 


Recently a letter came to The 
Turner Brass Works, Sycamore, III., 
from Pitcairn Island, written by a 
dentist who has spent 25 years on 
the island. The doctor’s letter tells 
of his purchase of the Turner blow 





torch, shown above, in 1912 and says 
he bought it second hand at that 
time from a little shop in New Zeal- 
and. The torch has just been re- 
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turned to the company after 30 
years of service, it having been sold 
in 1906. The torch needed a new 
burner and the doctor wanted the 
company to sell him a burner just 
like the one he returned. That 
model was discontinued over 20 
years ago, and the company is send- 
ing the doctor one new torch, model 
No. 92A, free of charge. all trans- 
portation charges prepaid. 


Book On Fine Steels 


“Fine Steels by Ludlum,” is the title 


of an attractive pocket size book con-. 


taining a number of new charts, con- 
version tables, and other useful facts. 
Included are a Tool Steel Finder, show- 
ing how to select the correct tool steel 
for a particular job. also a Stainfinder 
accompanied by a table showing the 
comparative resistance of each grade of 
stainless to the various corrosive agents. 
Other data cover Nitralioy and speciai 
products such as hollow drill steel, 
magnet steel, welding rods for hard 
surfacing, etc. Available from Ludlum 
Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 





Leading hardware dealers 





are sold on and sell the 
Bassick line because it has 
been for years, and still is, the leading 
brand. It means casters with a guarantee 
of satisfactory service—lIt is a builder of 
good will and profit for the dealer. 


Write for new catalog 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport 


? Connecticut 











Problems Before the Trade 


same methods of procedure, we will 
ultimately have a “For Rent” sign 
on our store door. 


Too Many Competitors 


You who have been in the hard- 
ware business for a good many years, 
did you ever sit down and make a 
list of your competitors in your city? 
I had occasion to the other day and 
was astounded. A superintendent of 
schools from a nearby town consulted 
me about the advisability of entering 
the hardware business. My answer 
was decisively “NO”! I then pro- 
ceeded to give him my reasons, fore- 
most of which was the fact that com- 
petition was growing faster than 
business. 

Twenty-two merchants in our town, 
who should not be, are competing— 
16 of these were not competitors 15 
years ago. Besides the regular line 
of syndicates and chains, we have 
filling stations handling radios, elec- 
tric refrigerators, flashlights, bat- 
teries, household oils and kindred 
items; two hatcheries sell the bulk 
of the brooders and poultry supplies; 
lumber yards sell everything and the 
climax has been reached by a former 
W.P.A. worker who is now running 
a shoe repair shop; he has a Super- 
fex Oil burning refrigerator, Voss 
Washing machine, and other major 
items on his floor. 

What advice would you have given 
this superintendent, who has a sal- 
aried job, a farm and is president of 
two banks? I don’t mean to insinu- 
ate that the hardware business is the 
only business that has these prob- 
lems. In fact, under the present con- 
ditions, my reasons would apply to 
practically any business. 


Expenses Must Be Watched 


One of the most difficult problems 
that faces us today is that of rising 
expenses. Wages, rents and taxes are 
rising rapidly—in fact, much more 
rapidly than the volume of business. 
One of my friends in the hardware 
business increased his business vol- 
ume sizably the first five months of 
this year but his expense increased 
$1,800. In consequence, his net profit 
June 1, 1937, is less than his net 
profit June 1, 1936, although he has 
done much more business. 

While recent figures are not avail- 
able, it is only a couple of years ago 
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that the combined expense of hard- 
ware wholesaling and hardware re- 
tailing was in the neighborhood of 
41 per cent of the consumer price. 
As compared with this, department 
stores at the same time were operat- 
ing at 37 per cent and limited price 
chains had a figure as low as 31 per 
cent. 

The rising volume of the past cou- 
ple of years may have tended to re- 
duce all of these percentages some- 
what, but the fact still remains that 
the combined cost of wholesaling and 
retailing is out of line with the costs 
of these competitive agencies. We 
must strain every effort to keep our 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 
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operating costs at the lowest level. 
This is true of the wholesaler as well 
as the retailer. 


We have all been faced during the © 


past few years with the rapid in- 
crease in installment selling. The 
average hardware merchant hesitated 
for a long time to adopt this method 
of selling but in recent years he has 
found that if he is to retain his place 
as a distributor of major items, he 
must adopt a policy of deferred pay- 
ment selling. The real problem con- 
fronting us is not installment selling 
but rather the long terms and small 
payments accepted by many of our 
competitors, especially the utilities. 

Installment selling of major items 
has hurt the selling of smaller mer- 
chandise. For example, I know of 
an implement dealer, in a small town 
in lowa—population around 200, who 


has sold 86 tractors on the install- 
ment plan this year. Today there is 
roughly a balance of $600 to be paid 
on each tractor. Cream checks, that 
formerly were spent in town, are now 
assigned to the tractor manufacturer. 
This hurts every merchant in the 
community. 


Retailers Get the Blame 
for Higher Prices 


For some peculiar reason, retail- 
ers are always under criticism. Per- 
haps it is because they are in more 
intimate contact with the public than 
are the other agencies engaged in 
distribution. and that when a cus- 
tomer is dissatisfied with a price he 
becomes incensed at the merchant 
rather than those from whom the 
merchant buys and who may be re- 
sponsible for that price. 

However, it sometimes appears that 
there is much more discussion by 
others about high prices than by the 
consumers. Every one seems to be a 
strong partisan of the consumer. 

The politician is always especially 
exercised about the prices consumers 
pay, and particularly in a rising mar- 
ket. At the present every legislative 
effort has been to boost commodity 
prices of all kinds, and yet there are 
all sorts of talk about keeping con- 
sumer prices down. This simply can- 
not be done! Wages have been in- 
creased, hours shortened, taxes boost- 
ed to the sky, in fact, everything done 
that will tend ultimately to increase 
consumer's prices. 

Consumer Cooperatives are not 
new. Yet today we are facing, as 
independent retail merchants, one of 
the greatest problems that has ever 
been faced in this country. The com- 
mittee sent to study European Con- 
sumer’s Cooperatives has made its 
report which is fundamentally favor- 
able to the further development of 
Cooperatives in this country. The 
sad part of this story is that you and 
I paid for this trip abroad and now 
they ask us to finance their opera- 
tion which will ultimately put us out 
of business. 

The government’s promotion of co- 
operative activity is seen in the pro- 
grams of rural electrification, reset- 
tlement and others. Attempts are 
also being made to finance consumer 
cooperatives at a very low interest 
rate. 
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trade-marked goods for price-cutting 
uses, serious injury is worked upon 
the retailers and finally is reflected 
with little if any less seriousness 
upon the manufacturers themselves. 

It is said that in most lines 75 
per cent of the goods are distributed 
through the jobber-dealer channels. 
If this is true it would appear that 
the solution is in the hands of the 
jobbers who could refuse to dis- 
tribute the products of the unfair 
manufacturer. When 75 per cent of 
a manufacturer’s business is in 
jeopardy his ears become attuned 
to the voices of his outlets. 

Wholesaling by syndicates is a 
really serious problem for _ the 
wholesaler. Sears and others are 
now actively seeking the business of 
independent retailers and seeking it 
upon that irresistible argument oi 
lower prices. 

It is true, of course, that no re- 
tailer likes to buy from his com- 
petitor, but likes and dislikes have 
little influence when profits or even 
business existence may be at stake. 
This is a problem of grave concern 
to wholesalers. It is not one that 
may be pushed aside and forgotten. 

Closely akin to and equally as 
dangerous as this wholesale venture 
of syndicates is the establishment of 
agency stores such as are being de- 
veloped by Sears, Gamble, Western 
Auto Supply and others. These 
agency stores operate under the 
close supervision of the parent or- 
ganization and, if it is shown that 
hardware retailers can _ increase 
their profits under the agency plan, 
it is only reasonable to expect they 


will adopt it in increasing measure 
and in growing numbers. 

These and many other trends 
should be, and probably are, recog- 
nized by both wholesalers and re- 
tailers, but simple recognition will 
not solve the problem. Something 
must be done about it—and now. 

It is a mutual problem and must 
be solved by honest cooperation 
and understanding. Wholesalers and 
retailers are not at war with each 
other. They are at war as allies 
against a common foe. Their suc- 
cess in this battle for existence de- 
pends upon their willingness to 
fight; to sacrifice; to accept and 
follow leadership. To get together 
on a common ground, lay out a plan 
of campaign and follow it with all 
the energy, all the strategy, all the 
courage they can muster. 

I would like to see this Congress 
take action now. The first step is 
the formation of committees of able, 
courageous, farsighted men _ repre- 
senting wholesalers, jobbers, manu- 
facturers and retailers—committees 
which will not dally and delay but 
will get together immediately and 
formulate a plan of campaign. 
These men should be the generals 
and we, as privates, should follow 
their commands fearlessly and with 
confidence until victory without 
compromise is ours. 

The only alternative is to continue 
our present attitude of apathy until 
everything we have is taken from 
us and we are forced into a position 
of servitude and slavery under the 
whip of the money barons who con- 
trol the chains, syndicates and 
corporations. 





SAMSON-UNITED SALESMEN AND EXECUTIVES AT A PARTY 





Following the semi-annual sales convention, June 24 to 26, of the Samson- 
United Corp., Rochester, N. Y., President A. O. Samuels entertained with a 
lawn party at his country estate. Bottom row, left to right are: Jack Schenberg, 
merchandising director; R. Bennett; C. Goss; G. Yeoman; J. Sweet; G. Heflin; 
C. H. Stephens, treasurer; middle row, R. Keiser; G. Beaudoux; W. Martin; 
H. L. Samuels, vice-president; A. O. Samuels, president; C. Winters; M. Strass- 
bourg; C. Martin; top row, S. H. Feinstein, advertising manager; R. Zeusler; 
R. Ormerod; B. Dinkelspiel; O. MacCarthy; W. Lawton, and H. Skinner. 
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Money Making Display 
for Eagle Oilers 


AZ 


Sy Ss Ce NY 


EAGLE OILER 





This colorful display hold- 
ing 12 of the most popular 
Eagle Oilers is included 
FREE with the purchase of 
the 12 sample oilers. 


Retail Value $11.40 
Cost to Dealer 6.00 
Déaler’s Margin $ 5.40 


The display is strongly built 
and will last for many months. 
Printed in brilliant red, yellow 
and black, it makes an atten- 
tion-getting display for counter 
or window. 24 inches wide. 
30 inches deep. You buy the 
oilers and the display is in- 
cluded FREE. Get your display 
now and watch profits climb. 
A descriptive circular is avail- 
able on request. Order today 
from your jobber, or write to us. 


EAGLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Wellsburg, West Virginia 
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mill and elevator. To indicate to 
you how the executives and legis- 
lators feel toward this fast-growing 
movement, I quote the following 
statement from a speech of a legis- 
lator last January: “More attention 
should be given to the development 
of the co-operative movement in 
North Dakota.” 

Many of us are familiar with the 
recent visit to this country of Dr. 
Kagawa of Japan, and which was 
sponsored by the Federal Council of 
Churches. While this was supposed 
to be a religious mission, in actuality 
it was largely a campaign based 
upon the supposed righteousness 
and economy of the consumers’ co- 
operative movement. 

It is difficult for the layman to 
understand these religious theorists 
who ardently support this movement, 
yet look to the long-established, pri- 
vately owned and operated business 
for their financial support. Equally 
difficult it is for us to understand 
our own government’s attitude, using 
the money you and I pay in the 
form of taxes to provide the sub- 
sidies for co-operatives’ venture, ex- 
empting them, in most cases, from 
any type or form of tax. 

So you may more thoroughly un- 
derstand the aid and succor that our 
government has been giving these 
movements, I refer to the Bulletin 
598 of the United States of Statis- 
tics, entitled “Organization and 
Management of Consumers’ Co-op- 
erative Associations, and Clubs,” 
with modern by-laws. Also, to two 
other government publications which 
are printed periodically, and which 
are free for the asking—“Consum- 
ers’ Guide” and “Consumers’ Mar- 
ket Service.” 

We are all familiar with the ef- 
forts of our national association in 
conjunction with other national 
trade groups. In filing briefs with 
the national government, and pre- 
senting arguments direct to the 
President. As taxpayers, it is en- 
tirely proper for us to ask our edu- 
cators to protect our American sys- 
tem of doing business, rather than 
to engage in a campaign to destroy 
it. And since our churches are sup- 
ported by business men from funds 
gleaned from the American reward 
system, it is entirely proper for us 
to ask and insist our clergy and 
public officials to protect rather than 
attack the American system of do- 
ing business. And surely as tax- 
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payers, we have a right to insist 
that co-operatives be required to pay 
the same taxes and operate under 
the same restrictions as_ private 
business. 


Excesses Committed by 
Whelesalers 


I have now come to the last 
forms of competition which I am 
going to discuss, namely: retailing 
by wholesalers and manufacturers. 
From the information I have re- 
ceived, this is the most general type 
of strictly unethical competition 
that the hardware man must face. 
Practically every secretary has indi- 
cated that his offices are flooded with 
complaints of this type of selling, 
and I believe that every jobber is 
guilty of a more or less degree, 
yet most of them will deny it. 

There are a number of reasons 
for this situation. Every jobber 
seems to be working under the de- 
lusion that he is entitled to a hard- 
ware outlet in every town that his 
salesmen call. And if he cannot get 
a legitimate hardware store, this 
salesman will contact anyone who 
will purchase his wares. 

I wonder if the salesman should 
be too severely censored—he_per- 
haps has a family to support, and 
pressure is continually being put on 
him by sales managers to “sell! sell! 
sell!” And so to meet these condi- 
tions, he does sell to whoever and 
wherever he can. 

These peddling activities of whole- 
salers are especially: true when they 
attempt to cover territories which 
geographically are entirely foreign 
to their houses, and in which they 
cannot hope to get good hardware 
representation. By a recent survey 
in one of the rural central states, 
whose population is less than two 
and one-half million, it was found 
there was twenty-two different hard- 
ware wholesalers, traveling a hun- 
dred and ninety-two salesmen. Com- 
mon sense tells us that half that 
number could easily and economi- 
cally cover all the hardware outlets 
in that state. 

Secretary Bervig, of Michigan, re- 
cently made a survey on the activi- 
ties of wholesalers of the upper pen- 
insula which I believe is a step in 
the right direction. 

The time for generalities in dis- 
cussing wholesalers’ retailing seems 
to have passed. There must be spe- 
cific action, in specific cases, backed 


= 


by our state associations, and the 
national, if necessary, where the 
facts justify. 


Manufacturer Should 
Police His Products 


Now as to the activities of the 
manufacturer. I believe that we 
have a right to insist that the manu- 
facturer whose goods are generally 
sold through hardware channels po- 
lice his lines and see that they are 
not offered by every gyp and general 
jobber, or used as footballs by store~ 
foreign to the hardware trade. I 
have in mind, as an example, the 
jewelry or furniture store, which 
offers a nationally known lawn- 
mower or similar item on a basis 
of cost with a fifty cent down pay- 
ment, and fifty cents per week there- 
after. No manufacturer, I am sure. 
is so ignorant that he does not know 
what will happen to his goods or 
the resale prices of the goods that 
is sold in these stores. 

In this case we also have the gen- 
eral merchandise jobber that carries 
the cream of the hardware and elec- 
trical items, and with the sign on 
his door stating “Wholesale Only.” 
How true the statement, for those 
who enter his door apparently do 
buy at the price as indicated on 
the door, “Wholesale.” 

Finally there is the gyp jobber, 
so prevalent in the larger cities, who 
indiscriminately sends out to every 
type and size of business, his cheap- 
ly printed catalog, featuring every- 
thing from the major electric items 
to the lingerie and hose for the sec- 
retary. I am almost ready to be- 
lieve with the Readers Digest, that. 
“Only Saps Pay Retail Prices.” 

When manufacturers sell these 
types of outlets, and many, many 
of the better manufacturers do, it 
is time that our associations protest. 
and protest vigorously. 

One could go on indefinitely dis- 
cussing wholesalers’ and manufac- 
turers’ retailing, but my time is lim- 
ited. Now what is to be done? 

I am frank to admit that I feel 
very much like the secretary who 
wrote me: “You have a subject there 
on which all of us would like to 
know the answer.” 

I have indicated several things 
that may help to alleviate some of 
the unfair practices in specific cases. 
Some of the secretaries have indi- 
cated that their hopes lie in state 
and national legislation. 
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{ wish that I were as thoroughly 
convinced that this be true. We in 
Ohio, like 38 other states, have a 
fair trade act, and I am sorry to 
say, at least at the present time, it 
has been of little or no value or 
assistance to our members. Perhaps 
we need a so-called “White List,” 
such as our independent drug 
friends have. 

I do feel, and strongly so, that 
both the national and our own state 
associations must each take a more 
militant and aggressive stand on all 
matters that affect our craft, let the 
criticism fall where it may. And if 
these actions on our part shall cause 
the loss of a few spaces at our re- 
spective conventions, or a few pages 
of advertising in Hardware Retailer, 


the results will unquestionably jus- 
tify the means. And the value and 
standing of both the state and na- 
tional associations will be greatly 
enhanced with the membership and 
all those who are interested in the 
progress of the independent hard- 
ware retailer. 

It has been personally gratifying 
for me to notice the more militant 
position taken by our national and 
its officers over the last year or two. 
It is my earnest hope that this pro- 
gressive position be increased. 

Realizing that I have consumed 
more time than I anticipated, I am 
now, relinquishing the floor to you, 
the delegates, with hopes that our 
combined thoughts will present 
some definite recommendations in 
the matter on competition. 


Entertainment at Los Angeles 


The Southern California Retail 
Hardware Association provided dele- 
gates and their ladies with many 
opportunities for play and sightsee- 
ing in the “Sunshine State.” On 
Sunday, July 11. for those delegates 
who arrived early, a visit was ar- 
ranged to Columbia’s Radio Theatre 
at the C. B. S. Radio Studio (Tex- 
aco program) during the regular 
National Broadcasting Program at 8 
p. m. and later a bus trip through 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, and Bev- 
erly Hills. 

Following Monday’s sessions, an 
informal dance and entertainment 
was held in the ballroom of the Bilt- 
more Hotel, during which delegates 
from all states were introduced. 

The National Pot & Kettle Clubs 
tendered a special complimentary 
luncheon to all association officers 
and board of governors, all state 
association secretaries and _presi- 
dents, and N. R. H. A. official na- 
tional office staff at noon, Tuesday. 
Ladies and gentlemen were also en- 
tertained at a_ special Spanish 
luncheon and entertainment amid 
the Old Spain atmosphere of the 
“La Golondrina” Casa Mexican 
Cafe. In the evening special tick- 
ets were issued to the Hollywood 
Bowl concert “Symphonies Under 
the Stars.” 

Special sightseeing buses left the 
Biltmore Hotel, Wednesday after- 
noon, for a 90-mile trip through the 
environs of Los Angeles, visiting 
several famous California beaches 
and points of interest. In the eve- 
ning delegates and their ladies had 
a choice of a trip through Los 
Angeles and Hollywood in private 
automobiles of the association mem- 


bers and jobber officials or an eve- 
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ning at “Hardware Night” in the 
Biltmore Bowl. 

Two bus trips were arranged for 
Thursday, July 15, the last day of 
the Congress. In the morning there 
was a conducted tour through the 
citrus orange belt, and 
grape vineyards with a stop at the 
famous “Mission Inn” for lunch, re- 
turning through the foothills to the 
Santa Anita race track, Pasadena, 
The afternoon trip included a 
visit to leading movie studios, and 
movie stars’ homes. 

The executive committee in charge 
of the special entertainment features 
of the N. R. H. A. Congress con- 
sisted of M. D. Hammersley, presi- 
dent; H. L. Johnson, vice-president ; 
Paul H. Rompage, vice-president, 
and Joseph V. Guilfoyle, managing 
director—all officers of the Southern 
California Retail Hardware Assn. 
Members of the committee (direc- 
tors of the local association) were: 
Charles Ott, A. S. Yates, Maurice 
Hellman, D. L. Behm, W. J. Han- 
sen, C. W. TeWinkle, N. D. Van 
Winkle, Fred Cooper, R. H. West- 
brook and R. B. Isner. 

Mrs. M. D. Hammersley was 
chairman of the ladies arrangement 
committee which was composed of 
Mrs. Paul H. Rompage, Mrs. R. H. 
Westbrook, Mrs. Maurice Hellman, 
Mrs. George W. Green, Mrs. H. L. 
Johnson, Mrs. N. D. Van Winkle, 
and Mrs. Joseph V. Guilfoyle. Regis- 
tration and service staff members 
were: Registration, Miss Charlotte 
Prawitz; tickets and entertainment, 
Miss Eugenia S. Newburn (in 
charge) ; information, Mrs. Florence 
Smith; general aide to managing di- 
rector, Fred C. Gross. 
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Everyone Wants to See It 


TOOL OF 
stele) ME) +) 


National advertising directs buyers to 
you for demonstration. Craftsmen and 
mechanics everywhere are enthusiastic 
about the marvelous performance of 
this all-purpose power tool. A great 
time and labor saver for work 
on all metals, alloys, glass, 
resins, celluloid, wood, stone, etc. 
Self-Demonstrator Set sells it. 
Requires only 2 square feet 


of counter space. 
The Handee is a whole shop full 
of tools in one. Uses 200 dif- 
ferent accessories to grind, 
polish, rout, drill, cut, 
carve, saw, engrave, etc. 
Plugs in any socket AC 
or DC, 110 volts. 









TWO MODELS 


STANDARD weighs 1 pound. 13,000 r.p.m. Re- 
tails for $10.75 and up. DE LUXE, fastest and 
most powerful tool for its type and weight, 12 
ounces. 25,000 r.p.m. Retails for $18.50. 





NEW — Big Profit-Maker 


Every Handee owner is a steady cus- 


tomer for accessories. Here’s a counter 
display that sells them — theft-proof, 
dust-proof, glass-top case takes up only 
1% square feet. Contains 80 livest 
varieties of sales-tested accessories most 
in demand, 3 of an item, plainly illus- 
trated and priced for easy re-ordering. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


SPECIAL DEALS 


on Accessory Case and 
Free Handee Self-Demonstrator Set 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 


1101 W. Monroe St. Dept. EE Chicago, Ill. 


Copy. 1937, Chic. Wh. & Mfg. Co. 
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L. A. Straffon’s Address 


Get the Most from Your 
Advertising Dollar 


“There isn’t a mother’s son of us 
who cannot make better use of our 
advertising dollar than we do at 
present. The same _ prescription, 
however, cannot be applied to every 
store. As stores grow larger, natu- 
rally increased use is made of news- 
paper advertising. Other types of 
advertising such as billboard and 
direct mail would be supplementary 
in such stores. 


One of our Michigan dealers, E. 
J. Hoekstra of Kalamazoo, gets more 
out of his newspaper advertising 
dollar than any man I know. He 
uses “thumb nail” cuts and gets 
about as much in a three-column 
eight-inch advertisement as the ordi- 
nary store would in a quarter page 

. . and does a better job. 


For the small store that may not 
be able to spend more than $5.00 or 
$10.00 a month in advertising, they 
can do a pretty good job through 
post card mailings. A hand stencil 
machine can be bought for as low as 
$8.75, cuts can be copied un the 
stencil, from catalogs, and a set of 
cards can be run off in a few 
minutes. 

Let’s quit crying about what we 
can’t do and do some of the things 
that we can do. 


More Service But Not 
Frills 


On the question of store service 
my own opinion will probably be 
directly opposite to that of the ma- 
jority. I believe in more real store 
service rather than less. I believe 
we should make the hardware store 
a distinctively service store rather 
than try to eliminate this factor. 

Why should we try to make our 
stores uniform with those of the syn- 
dicates? Why should we try to run 
the same specials? Why not make 
our stores different? 

Everybody, right now, seems to 
have an idea they should all chase 
the same dollar. Let’s do the thing 
the other person is neglecting in- 
stead of the thing that the other per- 
son does better. 

When I talk about service I mean, 
in general, service that can be sold. 
Let somebody else take the frills 
that merely add to the cost of doing 
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business. They are nothing but the 
froth on top of real service. 

If somebody in your community 
wants their furnaces cleaned, where 
can they get this done? If stores in 
vour community have trouble with 
an electric circuit, can your handy 
man take care of them? Do you 
make it easy for people to get their 
lawn mowers sharpened at your 
store? 

Let’s develop the service end of 
our business instead of passing up 
that opportunity for making our 
store better known as a “Service of 
Supply” in our localities. 


Don’t Expect Suppliers 
to Do Your Work 


It is too much of a habit with a 
great many hardware dealers to 
blame someone else for any troubles 
they may have. Some dealers expect 
the wholesaler to send a man to pick 
up an order for a keg of nails and 
a cast iron sink. They expect the 
wholesaler to supply them, without 
charge, with a complete merchan- 
dising plan. They expect the whole- 
saler to carry accounts beyond due 
date without interest, and, at the 
same time, expect the wholesaler to 
give the dealer a price that will let 
the dealer make an average margin 
and still meet any competitive price. 

Let's get it into our heads that, if 
we want extra service we will have 
to pay for it, either directly or in 
the cost of merchandise. If we turn 
over to somebody else a function that 
properly belongs to us we cannot 
expect that that function will be 
performed without payment. 

Basically, distribution is a “com- 
petition of expense” between differ- 
ent types of distribution. If it costs 
the wholesaler-retailer more to do 
business than it does some other sys- 
tems survival will be more difficult. 

The wholesaler’s function is to 
get merchandise to us, from the man- 
ufacturer, as cheaply as possible. If 
we throw extra burdens on him we 
make his job more expensive and 
more difficult. Likewise, we weaken 
ourselves when we turn over these 
essential functions to someone else. 

I say we should retain the identi- 
fication of our own store. We should 
be able to do our own promotion 
work. We should concentrate our 
buying with not more than two 
wholesalers and we should look for 


every opportunity to cut down the 
selling expense of our supplier, as 
well as to control our own expense. 


Time Wasted is Money 
Wasted 


A survey made by the Michigan 
Association of 217 wholesaler sales- 
men showed that 2 hours, 22 minutes 
of the salesman’s time was spent in 
waiting for the buyer. I do not call 
this very good cooperation. 

If the dealer cannot or will not do 
his promotional work effectively 
(and many wholesalers say the aver- 
age hardware man will not do so), 
that function must be undertaken by 
the wholesaler. 

The wholesalers who are putting 
out these special services, have some 
realization of the retailer’s problem. 
Complaint is frequently made by the 
retailers that the margins on the 
competitive goods furnished are in- 
sufficient. In many cases this is 
doubtless so. The wholesalers also 
claim that their margins are cut to 
the quick. 

Wholesalers also report that one 
of their big problems is to get their 
retailers to carry through on their 
programs, especially in featuring the 
prices that have been recommended 
for competitive purposes. Of course 
no program can work unless all 
parts of it are worked; and no mat- 
ter how sound the wholesaler’s plan 
may be, unless it has the whole- 
hearted backing and effort of the re- 
tailer, it is likely to come to naught. 


Static Thinking Means 
Static Business 


No one can do business success- 
fully in 1937 if he is thinking in 
terms of 1900. If your thinking is 
static your business will be the same 
way. We have to know more about 
more things, and know them better. 

I realize that the world’s severest 
discomfort is the pain of a new idea, 
but if we do not entertain those 
ideas in an intelligent fashion the 
world will pass us by and who, 
among you, wants to be left behind? 

Let’s build a sound policy for our 
respective businesses, not on a basis 
of stubborn adherence to old preju- 
dices but intelligently based on an 
analysis of all the prime factors of 
merchandising in this so rapidly 
changing world. 
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These NEW TWINS FREE 


STOP-A-DOR ENDs OUTWARD SLAMS 








THIS “SNUBBER" 
DOES THE TRICK 
CRACKED DOOR FRAMES 








PAT. Pending 


ACCIDENTS FROM WIND 
Ready pare ‘+. Only 50c 


Prevents } BROKEN GLASS PANELS 





EVER-WARE Hydraulic DOOR CLOSER 
Silently CHECKS-CLOSES and LATCHES 


Lowest price hydraulic closer on market. For screen, storm and 
light inside doors. 
Amazing performance — All metal parts — Fully Guaranteed — Fits 
=" or LEFT HAND DOORS. 
No. Complete—Ready to install (to open 90°) Only 4 
No. On an mr d to install (to open 135°) $3. 
Get all the facts of FREE OFFER NOW! 
Install Demonstrators and Make Big Profits. 


WARE BROS., 4456 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 














Plan for COMFORT 
in New York 


Txovusanps of guests have complimented 
us on the beautiful new rooms in Hotel 
McAlpin. They are spacious, immaculate, 
tastefully furnished. They were planned for 
complete comfort. Add to this the time-sav- 
ing location of the McAlIpin, its fine food, 
its friendly service—and you have the main 
reasons why you should make this popular 
hotel your home in New York. 

JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


Hotel 
M:Alpin 


The Centre of 


Convenience 


B’WAY at 34th ST. 
New York 


Rooms with Bath from 


#950 4,00 "450 


Single Double Twin-Bedded 
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TENSO DOG anv HALTER 
CHAINS 


Profitable Items 
for Hardware Dealers 


@ Handling Tenso Dog and Halter Chains has 
helped many hardware dealers add to their sales 
volume and profits. 


@ Both Tenso Dog and Tenso Halter Chains en- 
joy a steady year around demand and provide a 
means of adding to sales and profits with a smal] 
stock investment. Packaged in lots of one-half 
and one dozen in attractive cartons, these chains 
are easy to stock, to handle and to display. 


@ Every sale of ACCO Tenso Dog and Halter 
Chains is a clean and profitable trqnsaction. Any 
customer to whom you sell these chains will be a 
well satisfied customer. Plan to stock and display 
these chains. You’ll find the Dog Chains sell 
exceptionally well during the summer months. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Frank P. Duncan’s Address 


“(3) To supply to the associa- 
ions for transmittal to their respec- 
ive memberships such compilations, 
nd comparisons, together with in- 
erpretations and explanations which 
vill enable all wholesalers and re 
ailers to identify within their re- 
pective spheres items of cost which 
re excessive. 

“(4) To formulate for publica- 
tion to both branches such policies 
as promise to promote efficiency and 
economy of operation. 

“We believe such a _ continuing 
study of costs and the dissemination 
of conclusions and recommendations 
will enable both branches of inde- 
pendent hardware distribution to de- 
tect and to reduce or eliminate 
excesses in their operating expenses 
and to contract the total cost in our 
system to figures more nearly in line 
with those of syndicates with which 
we compete.” 

“We conceive as the twin bases 
upon which competitive equality will 
he achieved the two parities— 

“(1) Parity of price at which 
merchandise is owned by our whole- 
saler-retailer system and by syndi- 
cates. 

(2) Parity of operating costs in- 
curred by the two systems in accom- 
plishing the movement of merchan- 
dise from factory to consumer. 

“We are convinced that these par- 
ities will be attained by the whole- 
saler-retailer system only by an 
actual, practical integration of the 
wholesaling and retailing functions 
in some manner to compare with 
that attained by the mass distribu- 
tors and as exemplified in other 
fields of retailing whose experiences 
have been explained during the con- 
gress.” 

“We, therefore. strongly urge as 
a policy to be pursued by whole- 
salers and retailers one tending to 
accomplish such a functional inte- 
gration of our two branches upon a 
hasis of efficiency and economy.” 

“We realize that this involves for 
the generality of our reailers and 
wholesalers an almost complete 
change of mental attitude as well as 
drastic reformation of procedure 
and an overhauling of relationships. 
But we are convinced that nothing 
short of this transformation will 
save our system from extinction.” 

“There must be a union of pur- 
pose, of planning and of execution 
more completely conceived and more 
closely knit than anything yet at- 
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tained in the hardware trade. Full 
recognition is given to all such co- 
operative plans so far developed.” 

“Wholesalers and retailers must 
see eye to eye and work hand in 
hand, combining their resources. 
their ingenuity and their energy in 
practical application to merchandis- 
ing.” 

In this is reflected the crystallized 
sentiment of hardware merchants 
two years ago. Effort was made by 
the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation to secure a joint cost study 
committee, consisting of equal mem- 
bers of wholesalers and retailers, 
appointed by the National Whole- 
sale Hardware Association; The 
Southern Hardware Jobbers Asso- 
ciation and the National Retail 
Hardware Association. The result 
was so unsatisfactory that the effort 
was abandoned with an expression 
of deep regret by our Association 
and its large membership. 


Some Wholesalers Are 
Helping 


We have learned much more 
about the situation since that time. 
Some few wholesalers, and they are 
too few, have set out to accomplish 
some of those things which prom- 
ised aid in improved merchandising 
methods and reduced cost of mer- 
chandise. Today one wholesaler re- 
ports an operating cost of seventeen 
percent. This is the lowest percent 
we have heard and represents in his 
case a reduction of about seven per- 
cent in two years. 

Some wholesalers have made an 
effort to offer a few specials each 
season and have largely failed from 
the poorly chosen or small number 
of leaders offered or from lack of 
a comprehensive understanding of 
the competitive problem. 

A very small number of whole- 
salers have organized a comprehen- 
sive program of several merchan- 
dise items to be offered each week 
together with a seasonable and at- 
tention-impelling sale bill of many 
items, all of which has placed their 
subscribing customers in a more de- 
sirable position against their cheap 
chain competitor. 

The system is worthy of commen- 
dation and shows grasp insofar as 
it goes. Much good quality of mer- 
chandise, however. has been left 
largely to the tender mercy chain 
and syndicate competition. 

Others are making a comprehen- 


sive study of many thousands of 
items of all grades offered over our 
competitors’ counters. The deduc- 
tions of their tests and investigation 
are being passed to their buyers. A 
policy of firm demand for equality 
based on comprehensive knowledge 
has been inaugurated toward all 
manufacturers’ salesmen. This sys- 
tem of making the manufacturer 
face his own competitor has proved 
very effective on a large amount of 
same or essentially similar items. 

Their retailers have enjoyed a 
large amount of benefit as a result 
of being placed in competition on 
such items. Their efforts are con- 
structive and have been a valuable 
contribution to their customers and 
our channel. But their coverage of 
the country is spotted and all efforts 
combined have not sufficiently re- 
duced all merchandise costs through 
our channel to do more than encour- 
age our craft. 

The necessity of preserving their 
existence has caused many retailers 
to adopt methods neither wrong no1 
of their choice. A great many of 
our worst beset retailers have or- 
ganized their own buying circles in 
an effort to reduce the cost of their 
merchandise. We have known of 
these groups saving as much as 
thirty-three percent and while they 
have helped participants they have 
not accomplished more than a few 
steps in the march we feel we must 
make to secure parity with other re- 
tail prices. 

Help has been contributed by 
manufacturers of companion items 
combining in sales promotion of all 
through one sales agency. This is 
not a new practice. Its acceleration 
at this time has been helpful in an 
hour of need. 

Other retail merchants, firmly de- 
termined to accomplish a reduction 
of cost on a large percent of their 
merchandise purchases and who be- 
lieve the wholesalers’ system and 
price for handling orders is not only 
too high but too arbitrary, have 
joined various wholesale functioning 
organizations which promised to 
fuction for a smaller percent of 
usual wholesaling margins. I have 
learned of one which is performing 
the functions of wholesaler for an 
operating cost of less than five per 
cent. 

This statement will no doubt be 
challenged or branded as _prepos- 
terous by some of our colleagues. 
Before they do this I wish to remind 
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them of a few pertinent facts. 
These organizations have no travel- 
ing salesmen in the accepted sense 
of the word nor do they have the 
more wasteful practice of duplica- 
tion of sales effort or sales effort 
expended unprofitably. yet they pro- 
cure for themselves close to 85 per 
cent purchase loyalty from their 
subscribing customers, for they re- 
ceive virtually all of their retailers” 
business on any items they stock or 
order for the dealers. 

As we cite an operating cost of 
less than 5 per cent against whole- 
salers’ average operating cost of 19 
per cent. we believe there is scant 
basis for any philosophy of business 
that condones any practice that does 
not more nearly place the whole. 
saler-retailer system in competition 
with the syndicate system. This 
statement may be considered harsh, 
but our competition is not tender 
and a few of the foremost whole- 
sales admit its truth. 


Retailers Are More 
Determined 


The largest percent of hardware 
merchants continue to depend upon 
and have confidence in the order of 
business that supplies most of their 
merchandise through the  whole- 
saler. But not as many are doing 
this as two years ago. Impatience. 
discouragement and necessity, has 
motivated the change of many. Vir- 
tually every hardware store now 
in existence is better managed, 
cleaner, cheaper operating, and 
more progressive than two years ago. 
Improvement in morale and success 
is due to their recognition of the 


need and their acceptance of plans 
formulated to meet that need. 

Plans of the most general form 
were prepared to meet the retailers’ 
exact problems and offered by the 
National Retail Hardware Associa- 
affiliates. Whereas 
were at loss two 


and its 
these retailers 
years ago to know what might be 
accomplished toward their emanci- 
pation, they have improved their 
sales methods, increased their vol- 
ume, reduced their waste and 
“hought backward” to a more ef- 
fective position in retail price par- 
ity with their competition. I should 
not be surprised to see these men 
become clearly audible and positive 
in their demand for cheaper mer- 
chandising practices by those who 
supply them, since they have set 
their own houses in order and are 
learning that wholesaling service 
may be reduced 12 to 16 per cent. 

It is our firm conviction, the time 
is now at hand to abandon mere 
theory, doctrine and belief. In 
some manner we should establish 
our practices on principles of econ- 
omy, justice and fair dealing. We 
shall then be able to practice con- 
sistently. systematically and effec- 
tively, a pure and beneficial law of 
business conduct which will accom- 
and benefit to all 


tion 


plish 
concerned. 

I hope that this recital may prove 
to be a finger post pointing the way 
to a more complete equalization of 
merchandising costs and operating 
manufactured hard 
ware, regardless of channel, in its 
from its maker to its 


success 


expenses for 


journey 
consumer. 





Door Hardware Catalog 


No. 11 describing and illustrating the 
Parker line of perforated grilles, door 
saddles, extruded bronze butts, metal 
mouldings, cabinet trim theatre fixtures. 
antique hardware, covered and seamless 
tubing, railings and rail accessories. 
S. Parker Hardware Mfg. Co., 27 Lud- 
low St., New York City. 


¢ 


Marine Hardware Catalog 

Tiebout catalog No. 28 on_ brass, 
galvanized, marine, refrigerator and 
cabinet hardware and also sailboat spe- 
cialties. W. & J. Tiebout, 118 Cham- 
bers St., New York City. 


Fairbanks-Morse Catalogs 


Fairbanks-Morse has issued two new 
attractive catalogs. The brochure on 
home laundry equipment shows several 
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new washer and ironer models and also 
illustrates and describes the features of 
this home laundry equipment. The sec- 
ond brochure presents the 1938 line of 
Fairbanks-Morse radios. Fairbanks- 
Morse and Co., Home Appliance Divi- 
sion, 2060 Northwestern Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


“How To Run A Lathe” 


The 33rd edition of the manual, 
“How to Run a Lathe,” has recently 
been issued by The South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend, Ind. This edition 
has 160 pages containing the latest au- 
thoritative information about the fun- 
damental operations of modern lathe 
practice. Instructions on every phase of 
lathe work are given in detail, easily 
understandable language and accompa- 
nied with more than 300 illustrations. 
Copies are priced at 25c, and will be 
mailed postpaid anywhere in the world. 


—~Finwt_— 
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than 28% for the retailer and 19% 
for the wholesaler. This means that 
the combined margin of the whole- 
saler and retailer is only 42%, 
which is said to be approximately 
that secured by the chains. 

Obviously then, most of the exor- 
bitant retail price discrepancies in 
favor of the syndicates must result 
from lower prices to them by manu- 
facturers. 

Although margins and operating 
costs of both wholesalers and retail- 
ers have been noticeably lowered 
during the past few years, it is 
generally conceded that further re- 
ductions are possible through stand- 
ardization of stocks, concentration 
of purchasing and increased selling 
efficiency. When our industry will 
require 40 cents or less out of the 
retail dollar to perform all merchan- 
dising services between the producer 
and the consumer, few, if any com- 
plaints will be heard that the inde- 
pendent merchant is high priced, 
provided of course that our mer- 
chandise is acquired from the manu- 
facturers on a fair and equitable 
basis. 


Loss Leaders 


The third reason for price dis- 
crepancies in retail stores may be 
ascribed to the desire of the syndi- 
cate to tear down price and sales 
policies of certain manufacturers. 
The usual term used is “Spite 
Work.” Although this reason is fre- 
quently ascribed, it is very doubt- 
ful if it accounts for more than a 
negligible per cent of existing cases. 

Two weeks ago today, on July Ist, 
I purchased from the retail store of 
one of the mail-order houses, located 
in Belleville, Illinois, a standard D8 
Disston Hand Saw. The retail price 
paid was $2.25. This was not a 
special, but regularly offered by that 
company at that price in their retail 
stores located in the Midwest. The 
No. 53 Atkins Saw may be had for 
$2.50. All of you are thoroughly 
familiar with the regular wholesale 
price on the Disston and Atkins 
Saws. This same syndicate is sell- 
ing an electric fan at 98c, identical 
in every respect, including brand, 
with one that a wholesaler prices at 
$1.05. 

These prices are being quoted in 
the state of Illinois, which more than 
a year ago passed a Fair Trade Law. 
These manufacturers might, if they 
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found it desirable, avail themselves 
of the benefits of this law, but so 
far as I know, no hardware manu- 
facturer has exercised his rights and 
established a minimum retail price 
for his products in Illinois. 

We have all observed syndicates 
making price footballs of various 
nationally known items and lines. 
That such practices may be prevent- 
ed is evidenced by the resale prices 
maintained by chains on Eveready 
Flashlight Batteries, Westclox prod- 
ucts and General Electric Incandes- 
cent Lamp Bulbs. 


Competition of Methods 


For years manufacturers have 
been expending huge sums attempt- 
ing to create, rather than study, con- 
sumer demand. Then, too, they em- 
ploy various methods to induce 
dealer demand, thus compelling the 
jobber to stock their lines. It is 
still a common practice with some 
manufacturers to supply missionary 
men for the wholesalers. All of 
these are manufacturers’ expenses 
that probably are not considered 
when he figures his production costs 
for chain store buyers. 

Manufacturers, still employ cost- 
ly sales forces to contact whole- 
salers, while few of the latter have 
altered their sales practices and 
policies in more than a generation. 
Just as traditionally retailers con- 
tinue to think more about buying 
than they do of selling. 

Our competitors operate in a 
more modern and ecdnomical man- 
ner. All they ask of a manufacturer 
is the very best merchandise that 
can be produced to retail at a pre- 
determined price. They neither ex- 
pect nor receive any help from the 
factory beyond cash concessions. 
Their wholesaling function is per- 
formed by their warehouses or by 
drop shipments from the factory 
direct to their stores. In either man- 
ner, it is provided at a minimum of 
cost. 

The primary concern of their 
buying departments is to place the 
merchandise in their stores at the 
lowest possible price. But when the 
goods do reach their retail units, 
the best merchandising brains in the 
country begin to function and seem- 
ingly without regard for expense. 

Modern, attractive, well-lighted 
and efficiently designed salesrooms, 
properly equipped and arranged, 








provide the setting for the finest of 
sales creating displays. Here at the 
actual point of sale, the syndicates 
employ every conceivable method 
of inducing consumer interest and 
purchasing. Newspaper advertise- 
ments, hand bills, window displays, 
counter displays, and trained per- 
sonnel are cleverly coordinated for 
just one purpose and with most en- 
viable results. 

We spend our money to induce 
the retailer to buy. They spend 
theirs to induce the consumer to 
buy. All of you are just as capable 
as I am of judging which is the bet- 
ter plan to follow. 


Resulting Problems 


Wholesalers are so engrossed in 
their fight for the retailer’s busi- 
ness, not only with one another, but 
equally with direct-selling manufac- 
turers, that they still think largely 
in terms of selling to the retailer, 
rather than through the retailer to 
the consumer. 

In the past, each branch of our 
industry has pointed an accusing 
finger at the other two factors. The 
manufacturer complains because the 
wholesalers demand too much mar- 
gin; incur too great an operating 
cost and expect more selling assis- 
tance than they are entitled to. The 
manufacturer feels that the average 
retailer is non-aggressive, not sales- 
minded, employs no adequate pro- 
motion program and is definitely 
behind the times in competitive 
merchandising. 

The wholesaler accuses the manu- 
facturer of granting unwarranted 
price concessions to the chains and 
of selling direct to the retailers at 
the approximate jobber’s cost. He 
feels that the retailer spends too 
much time in buying and not enough 
in selling; that they are not mod- 
ern; are too price-minded and gen- 
erally inefficient. The wholesaler 
feels that he is truly “between the 
devil and the deep blue sea.” 

Not to be outdone by his bigger 
brothers, the retailer condemns the 
manufacturers for selling to the 
chains at lower prices; of not pro- 
viding sufficient sales helps and of 
poor and improper packaging. He 
criticizes the wholesaler severely 
for selling at retail; for selling 
everybody in town; for causing too 
high prices and for his general ig- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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out to a home and the entire family 
looks over the contents, and you 
leave it there for the housewife to 
use the stove in preparing the eve- 
ning meal or the breakfast, they sell 
themselves on the item, and truly 
about all you have to do is to close 
the bargain and incidentally find 
out what the next prospective item 
is to be. 

To illustrate my point; I pulled 
my trailer into a farmer’s yard and 
asked the lady to see my “modern 
kitchen.” She had no more idea of 
buying a bottled gas system and 
stove than she had of flying an air- 
plane. I told her that she could 
use my kitchen in preparing the 
supper for the men and she agreed 
to use it, but she told me she just 
simply could not buy. I had ex- 
pected that answer and told her that 
I did not expect to sell that day but 
that some day she might want to 
buy and if so she would know just 
what the job would do for her. I 
went back the next morning and 
signed her up for an order for a 
$125.00 stove and system, and got 
$75.00 cash money with the order. 


An Easy Way to Close Sales 


I could go on and on telling you 
of the different experiences I have 
had but the outstanding thing to 
me is that you create the desire by 
having them use the particular item 
that you want to sell and it puts you 
as a seller in a swell spot to close 
the deal because she has admitted 
to you that she wants the item 
and the barrier of closing the sale 
is pretty well lifted. 

To prove this statement we sold 
in 1936 one hundred forty-seven 
major items averaging $108.50 per 


W. H. Althoff’s Address 
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HORACE P. AIKMAN 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 
N.R.H.A. Director 


get out of your business what you 
put into it. 

The field is there, the manufac- 
turers age willing to give you all 
kinds of selling helps, and are also 
doing a nice job of national ad- 
vertising. If you are contented to 
stay in your store and wait for 





the business to come to you, I fear 
you will find that the horizon is 
rather restricted. But if you get out 
and go after the business and play 
up this modern kitchen idea and 
follow through along the same line 
that the utilities are doing, I believe 
you will agree with me after you 
get into it that the merchandising 
horizon is growing wider and greater 
every day and the only trouble that 
I have is the number of hours in 
each day are all too short, and from 
some of the campaign promises that 
the politicians have made in the 
past, we might be able to get this 
changed also. 


New Soldering Flux 


The Ruby Chemicat Co., 68-70 Mc- 
Dowell St., Columbus, Ohio, has an- 
nounced a new stainless steel soldering 
flux. With this new soldering flux, the 
company states, that no special equip- 
ment or solder is needed and that it 
does not give off strong, offensive odors 
nor will it severely burn when in con- 
tact with hands. It is available in 
pints, quarts, and gallons. 








READILY...wherever Belts are found 


will not clog, harden, or crack belts—even after 
years of use. 

Applied without shutdown. Just hold the end of 
the big 2” x 8” bar against the running belt. 
Peel off the cardboard wraper as dressing is used. 
Packed in 25-bar cases. Write department 0-40. 


CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
NEW JERSEY 


sale, not including heating plants, 
plumbing, etc. 

We happen to be located in a 
resort community and I find that this 
again presents an opportunity for | 
major appliances. To illustrate, I 
left the store at 1 p. m., with my | 
trailer and sold $1,200 worth of 
appliance business in one afternoon 
and was back at the store at 6 


















This giant red-labelled bar of Dixon's Solid Belt 
Dressing sells readily in every plant where leather, 
rubber or composition belting is used. An old 
favorite in mills and factories everywhere—be- 
cause it reduces slip and prolongs belt life— 
reducing power waste and maintenance costs. It 


JOSEPH DIXON 
JERSEY CITY 





o’clock. HI 
Boys it can be done! But you S Solid DRESSING 
must apply yourselves. Therefore, — 
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overlook the possibilities in the 
major appliance field that is coming 
up in this “Horizon of Wider Mer- 
chandising.” In closing I want to 


leave this thought that you can only 





Dixons 
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I say to you in all sincerity, do not 
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Economic Outlooks 





Geo. H. Eberhard, President, The Geo. H. Eberhard Co., San Francisco, Calif. says 
Hardware trade very favorably situated with relatively secure position and with 
prospect for increased sales and reasonably safe margin of profit. Despite un- 
certainties and foreign situation considers outlook for remainder of 1937 as 


most encouraging. 


\ 





EGARDLESS of the many 
R uncertainties and difficulties 
facing business, the pros- 
pects for the balance of 1937 are 
most encouraging. The hardware 
trade is very favorably situated— 
in fact, it continues among the re- 
tail trades to occupy a secure and 
preferred position as to the pros- 
pect for increased sales and a rea- 
sonably safe margin of profit. 

Men have a habit of forgetting 
the difficulties of the past. The 
further a year recedes into history, 
the more men are inclined to believe 
that the particular year had a mini- 
mum of difficulties. They remember 
the good aspects and developments 
and forget the annoyances and ob- 
stacles unless there was some ma- 
jor catastrophe. 

Generally speaking, we have 
relatively no more difficulties to 
overcome today than 3 or 4 years 
ago. Fundamental conditions are 
more favorable and so it is easier to 
overcome obstacles. Generally 
speaking, wage workers, salaried 
people, stockholders, farmers and 
property owners all have more 
money to spend. The farmer’s in- 
come will be increased $2,000,000,- 
000 this year over last. 

Of course, people are more gen- 
erally aware of the multiplicity of 
problems in our complex social, 
business and political world than 
ever before because of improved 
communication and propaganda. We 
hear much of strikes but little of the 
constantly increasing employment 
and payroll which build up con- 
sumer spending power. Over 1,400.- 
000 were added to the payrolls this 
year to May 4th, 1937—or a 16% 
increase and $7,000,000 a week was 
added to the payrolls. 

This is the most publicized prob- 
lem facing business throughout all 
of the United States at the present 
time. On the whole, even though 
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the numbers involved and the man 
hours and money lost are great, the 
situation has improved. Many more 
strikes will be called and the agita- 
tion may continue for a long inter- 
val, but the impact or dramatic 
aspects as they affect business are 
being softened. 

The sitdown strike is no longer 
popular with labor leaders. -The 
public does not Long 


approve. 





GEORGE H. EBERHARD 
Tuesday Morning Speaker 


strikes generally are unpopular with 
both workers and the public. Re- 
gardless of right or wrong, when the 
general public becomes displeased, 
both employers and labor leaders 
have found it wise to compromise or 
go back to work. 

Much is said about Washington 
and the President being more active 
in strike situations. It is fortunate 
for business that the President has 
not been active. Public opinion is 
most effective when local or state 
authorities can sense its drift and 
act in accord with the public’s atti- 
tude. Washington would be immune 
from local pressure and satisfactory 
settlements might not be reached. 


That Unions will increase in many 
more fields and union direction and 
control of employees will grow must 
be accepted. Many new Unions 
which appear strong now will weak- 
en, because paying of “dues” is 
never popular and continued strikes 
and pay losses do not build enthusi- 
asm among the members. 

The effectiveness of Unions in 
many lines is doubtful. Intelligent 
leaders prefer security to constant 
turmoil, and there is class distinc- 
tion among workers as in other 
spheres of life. The skilled and 
the higher paid groups whose unions 
have a constant definite value in se- 
curing and holding wages and hours 
do not long care to support casual 
and other groups of labor in their 
effort to better their condition. 

It’s easy to talk of ethics, fellow- 
ship, class solidarity, brotherly co- 
operation and affection among men, 
but all these go down before direct 
costs and selfish desires. Violence 
can force the semblance and neces- 
sity can create an active desire to 
help one another, but when the im- 
perativeness of the necessity is past 
or the control becomes tiresome or 
relaxes, men drift back to thinking 
of themselves and their families first 
and act accordingly. 

All of this leads to the conclusion 
that the improvement of business 
and the earnings of employees and 
other related phases like the adjust- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes will 
become more orderly and less dra- 
matic. 

Strikes have always been part of 
our “capitalistic problem” and busi- 
ness can endure quite a number 
without being seriously or perman- 
ently disturbed. 

In my judgment the greatest haz- 
ard that general business faces dur- 
ing the coming 6 months and the 
next few years of increasing so- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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’ BILLINGS & SPENCER SALES ORGANIZATION IN CONVENTION 





The sales organization of The Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., held 
a three-day sales conference, June 7 to 9, inclusive, which was attended by 
Billings representatives from all over the United States and Canada. The interest 
of the salesmen was focused on the following: new equipment; the means taken 
to assure close limits on all. work; departmental inspecticn; final inspection; 
the physical. tests to which each lot of wrenches is subjected before reaching the 
inspection department; the engineering department in which plans are formu- 
lated for the merchandise and die-design changes to improve the products; the 
metallurgical department, and the methods employed in solving any metallurgi- 
cal problems such as special materials, and the laboratory in which the physical 
properties of the finished products and the chemical properties of all materials 


are determined and tested. 





Letters to the Editor 
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free replacement, the others were 
just as entitled to the same; and, 
as the replacement tools were given 
at once from the dealers’ stock and 
had no identification marks, this 
could be repeated indefinitely by 
each time finding a “liberal” dealer. 

When the tool manufacturers de- 
cided unanimously three and a half 
years ago to withdraw even the use 
of the words “guarantee” and “war- 
rantee” and merely make a “state- 
ment of quality,” we adopted our 
“Fair to All” plan. 

The basis of this is that the owner 
sends the tool to us, or at least 
pays the postage for returning it, 
and we make adjustment according 
to the amount and kind of use it 
has received. We make a diamond 
shaped identification dent in all tools 
sent out as adjustments to stop re- 
peating, except on a fresh tool show- 
ing evident defect. Then we make 
full free replacement and refund the 
return postage whether the dealer or 
the owner sends it in; half price ad- 


justment or repair and return of 
half worn tools; no adjustment on 
well worn or misused tools. Instead 
of the bother with these, the trade 
is entitled to and shouid have the 
profit on new sales. 

As nearly everyone feels best 
when doing the fair thing, our “Fair 
to All” plan has received increasing 
good will and cooperation from both 
users and dealers. The best proof 
is that, since adopting our “Fair to 
All” plan, replacement cost has 
dropped to 1/3 of what it was, while 
our sales are increasing very satis- 
factorily. 

Our experience, I believe, proves: 
First, that it is unwise to make a 
guarantee more liberal than what is 
“Fair to All,” because it attracts the 
users who are always looking for 
“something for nothing.” Second, it 
pays for the manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and dealers alike, to insist 
upon “Fair to All” dealings. 

Ernest Estwinc, 
Estwing Manufacturing Co. 





Stover Engine Catalog 


No. 39 shows both Stover vertical and 
horizontal engines of a variety of types. 
The catalog contains many illustrations 
and also diagrams. Stover Mfg. & En- 
gine Co., Freeport, IIl. 





Metco Oil Heaters 

A 1937 catalog on Metco “Kleenfire” 
oil burning circulating heaters has been 
issued by the Metal Door & Trim Co., 
LaPorte, Ind. Color illustrations are 
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used to present the attractiveness of the 
models and diagrams are used to show 
their features. 


Durst Plumbing Specialties 

The new Durst Catalog of 128 pages 
illustrates and describes such plumbing 
specialties as wood toilet seats, bath 
sprays, showers, bathroom accessories, 
washers, faucets and faucet attach- 
ments, etc. The Durst Mfg. Co., Inc., 
468 Broadway, New York City. 








BIG BUSINESS 


in Stove Lining 


Are you satisfied to sell ordinary stove lin- 
ing in 5-lb. lots—when you can sell Fireline 
in 100-lb. quantities? Fireline is the stove 
lining material in moist, plastic form that 
opens up these important new markets for 
you: 


FURNACES—Fireline 


saves old 
firepots—protects new fire- 
pots. It is installed as a 
complete lining entirely 
around the firepot castings 
—seals all cracks -and 
holes; ends leakage of dan- 
gerous gases and odors. 
Can be installed without 
dismantling furnace. Stands 
3000 deg. F.—fully guaran- 
teed. Average sale 100 lbs. 











HEATING STOVES—Like- 


Saves and protects firepot cast- 
ings. A gas-tight firepot lining 
at a fraction of the cost of a 
new casting. Average sale 30- 
50 Ibs, 


For cook stoves and ranges, Fireline is un- 
excelled. Replaces burned-out castings or 
stove brick. Easily installed. The house- 
wife’s favorite. 


Write for bulletin covering this new big- 
volume, high-profit item that smart hard- 
ware men can cash in on. Free samples 
and dealer’s prices on request. 


Fireline Stove & Furnace Lining Co. 
1859 Kingsbury St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HARDWARE Business? 


W eatherstripping—Prices ap- 
pearing for next fall’s business show 
advances of approximately 10 per 
cent over last season’s figures. 
Bronze weatherstripping, which is 
increasingly popular in recent sea- 
sons, is up about 15 per cent over 
a year ago. A poor season in some 
sections last winter has caused some 
stock of weatherstrip to be carried 
over, and in these districts early 
ordering is sluggish. 

* * 


Paints and Accessories — A 
lively demand continues into the 
summer, with no recent general 
price movement. However, on July 
1 an advance of 22 cents per gallon 
was announced by Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co. on its Dixon paint line. 
Due to higher grain prices, some 
makers of cold water paste advanced 
their schedules, effective June 25, 
an average of one cent per pound, 
or on a percentage range of 14 to 
20 per cent. There has been a sharp 
mark-up by leading manufacturers 
on boxed emery cloth, with new list 
prices raising the differential as 
compared to ream or bulk packing. 
This condition reflects the increasing 
prices of containers, which have 
been reported in nearly all indus- 
tries. 

te * * 

Tool prices—A new jobbing 
price sheet has been put out on 
Yankee tools by the North Bros. 
Mfg. Co., effective June 17, showing 
advances which average about 10 
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PRICE ADVANCES 


Weatherstripping. Dixon Paint. 

Some Makes Cold Water Paste. 

Boxed Emery Cloth. Overalls. 

Some Models Stearns’ Power 
Lawn Mowers. Some Makes 
Bicycles. 

Dunham Water Weight Lawn 
Rollers. 

Cyclone Seed Sowers. 

Some Saddlery Hardware Items. 


Some Makes Curry Combs. 

Hot Pressed and Cold Punched 
Nuts. 

Misc. Iron and Tinners’ Rivets. 

Most Yankee Tools. 

Clark Expansive Bits. 

Wright Expansive Bits and 
Cutters. 

Copper Preserving Kettles. 

Some Flashlights and Batteries. 


PRICE DECLINES 


Some Flashlights and Batteries. 


EXPECTED PRICE ADVANCES 


Lanterns. 





per cent on most items in the line. 
Higher labor costs are an outstand- 
ing element in this price increase. 
Higher quotations are announced on 
Clark expansive bits and on Wright 
expansive bits and cutters. 

* * * 


Mowers and Lawn Rollers— 
New price sheets, effective July 1, 
on the Stearns’ line of power lawn 
mowers show higher lists on models 
218, 318 and 321, both with stand- 
ard treads and with pneumatic tires. 
Models 124 and 127 remain un- 
changed. Dunham water weight 
lawn rollers were advanced last 
month, ranging up to 20 per cent. 
Cyclone seed sowers have been 
marked up about 10 per cent. 

* & # 


Saddlery Hardware — Manu- 
facturers of saddlery hardware— 
bits, snaps, etc.—put a new discount 


sheet into effect on July 1. Some 
items are unchanged, but most of 
the staple-selling items were marked 
up from 5 to 10 per cent. Some 
makers of currycombs have made a 
small price advance, ranging from 
5 to 6 per cent on popular-priced 
numbers, but confirming previous 
price schedules on other items in 
the line. 
* * * 


Bolts, Rivets, etc. — Quota- 
tions on carriage and machine bolts, 
plow and stove bolts, etc., will be 
generally unchanged for the third 
quarter, but an advance is in effect 
on hot pressed and cold punched 
nuts, averaging about 5 per cent. 
There has been a 5 per cent advance 
on miscellaneous iron and tinners’ 
rivets. Tack and brad lines con- 
tinue unchanged in price, although 
some manufacturers of tacks feel 
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~~-(CHICAGO) ~~ 
SPRING HINGES 


Sell Quality and Satisfaction 


The Relax is a Qual- 
ity Hinge that will give 
complete satisfaction. 

By selling Relax 
Spring Pivot Hinges 
you will establish a de- 
mand for an article of 
Quality which can be 
sold profitably. 








Relax 


Type 6001 Hardware Dealers 


Spring Pivot-Hinge 


will find “Relax” spring 
pivot-hinges popular among Architects 
and Contractors, because of their 
proven quality and many desirable 
features. 


Sell the “Relax,” on its quality, for 
profit. 
Chicago Spring Hinge Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
U. S. A. 

















Mational — 
HARDWARE 


ECOGNIZED everywhere as a 
product of quality. A complete 

line to meet every building require- 
ment. Send for illustrated catalog and 
join the ranks of National dealers. 
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National Manufacturing Co. 
STERLING °. ILLINOIS 











WE REALLY MAKE 
‘“‘CABOOSE’’ 
CHAINS? 


Yes...and many other strangely 
named items such as “devil 
chains,” “‘ox chains,” “‘missing 
links,” “‘boom chains,”’ and so 
on! That just goes to show that 
CHAIN-making — in all its 


branches—is our specialty. And 
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you'll never make a mistake by 
depending on 
*“MeKav’s 50 years 
of knowing how.” 
For Chain that’s A-No. 1 in 


quality, better handle the prod- 
ucts of... 


THE McKAY COMPANY 


McKAY BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA 
(Formerly u.s 




















Stock and Profit with 


“G &B” QUALITY Products 


POULTRY NETTING 
STRAITLINE FENCING 
GALVANIZED HARDWARE CLOTH 


SCREEN WIRE CLOTH: 
“PEARL” 
“ACME” ELECTRO GALVANIZED 
PAINTED BLACK 


t Tere) oy 


GéB 


QUALITY 


Provucrs 


COPPER 
BRIGHT and ROMAN BRONZE 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


Hetablished 1818. Amertoa’s Oldest Wwwen Wire Factory-Manufacturers 
WIRE CLOTH, NETTING and FENCING 


Galvanized Steel Wire Cloth in all Meshes and Gauges 
New York City Georgetown, Conn. Blue Island, tl. Kansas City, Mo. 


San Francisco 








ALWAYS NEEDED! 
A List of 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWARE 
HOUSES Giving 


Names and Addresses; Capitaliza- 
tions; Lines Handled; Territories 
Covered; Number of Men Travelled; 
Names of Officers and Buyers. 


Useful for 


PERSONAL SALES CONTACTS 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
DIRECT MAIL WORK 





Price $10.00 a Copy 
Cheek with Order 


| HARDWARE AGE VERIFIED LIST 


239 W. 39th ST.. NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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SCHALK’S 


CRACK 
FILLER 




































The Hardware age Blackboard 


Of Wholesale Hardware Sates and Collections on Cecounts Receivable 
“T3y Geographic “Regions, Yor May, 1937 


(COMPILED BY THE | SS) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE IN 


COOPERATION 
CREDIT MEN) 


Wii 


rHE NATIONAI ASSOCIATION 





May 1937 
percentage 
change from 


May 
1936 





NEW ENGLAND 





MIDDLE ATLANTI(¢ 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


1,898 | 1,837 | 











4,831 | 


+ —— + 


4,418 | 
pa 





WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


——EE EEE EE 
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1,869 | 1,923 








B Rms 
1,180 


1,387 | 


+ 





EAST SOUTH CENTRAL | 16 
WEST-SOUTH CENTRAL | 15 


oo 





MOUNTAIN 
PACIFIC 


TATES, TOTAL 





+ 
2,189 


cea Wier ue ? + 
| 1,300 | 1,085 
+ 














*States comprising regions: 


New England (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 


Vermont) 


Middle Atlantic (New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania) ‘ 
East North Centra! (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin) 
West North Central (Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 


South Dakota) 


South Atlantic (Delaware, Dist. of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, No. Carolina, 


Se. Carolina, Virginia, W. Virginia) 


East South Central (Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee) 
West South Central (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas) 
Mountain (Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Wyoming) 


Pacific (California, Oregon, Washington) 


that even the sharp advances, now 
in effect over last summer’s competi- 
tive schedules, are insufficient to 
fully cover their cost increases. Wood 
screws, cap and set and machine 
screws are going into the third quar- 
ter with no price changes expected. 


* + 


Household Goods — Galvaniz- 
ed ware is holding its recent ad- 
vance, without serious effect upon 
current demand. Jobbers report sup- 
plies of woodenware hard to get, 
as a number of leading manufac- 


turers are affected by labor troubles. 
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The season is bringing an excep- 
tional demand for cherry stoners, 
and there is some talk of.shortage, 
due to the manufacturers and job- 
bers not being prepared for such a 
large call. Makers of copper pre- 
serving kettles have recently ad- 
vanced prices about two cents per 
pound, and these and other can- 
ning supplies are showing unusual 
activity because of the fine outlook 
for canning crops. Food and meat 
choppers are selling well for fall 
delivery, some jobbers estimating the 
gain over last fall at about 15 per 
cent. 


**These figures should not be related to 
sales figures for current month. They 
represent only ratio of collections during 
that month to accounts receivable at be- 
ginning of month. The wide differences 
existing between the percentages for vari- 
ous kinds of business are due principally 
to variations in terms of sales. 


Oil Lanterns—Wholesalers re- 
port lantern sales at a better rate 
than during other recent seasons. 
Much of the buying has been done 
both by jobbers and retailers in an- 
ticipation of advanced prices, and 
these advances are already appear- 
ing by withdrawal of old quotations 
by several makers, and the an- 
nouncement of new figures, to be 
effective August 1, ranging 3 to 10 
per cent higher. 

a * * 

Cotton Goods—There is no 
widespread weakness in any cotton 
goods or other textiles whose early 
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mark-ups have been moderate. Over- 
all manufacturers, who have en- 
joyed a rising business volume with 
the continued improvement in em- 
ployment, have posted higher prices. 
Cotton prices themselves have stead- 
ied in the wholesale markets. The 
crop outlook for 1937 is unusually 
good, being reported by authorita- 
tive southern observers as ranging 
from 78 per cent of normal in Texas 
to as high as 94 per cent in the 
Carolinas. Parts of Arkansas report 
a crop condition as high as 100 per 
cent of normal, and the state as a 
whole is maintaining a high average. 


*+ + 


Bicycle Sales—The popularity 
of bicycles is undiminished this sea- 
son, and from all sections come re- 
ports of continuing sales gains. No 
small part of the volume has been 
due to the attractively low prices, 
for while two small advances have 
occurred during the past year, man- 
ufacturers have undoubtedly held 
down quotations, building bicycles 
from parts bought before the mar- 
ket rise. Some makers have just 
made a moderate further advance, 
and others are predicting an early 
increase of at least 4 to 5 per cent, 
to bring quotations in line with the 
market prices of bicycle parts. 


SS 2 ©¢ 


Electrical Equipment — Al- 
most at the forefront of sales prog- 
ress are the various lines of elec- 
trical merchandise, and today’s rush 
orders for electric fans, radios, re- 
frigerators and ranges, and for most 
summer lines of accessories, are 
reaching totals ahead of even 1936 
record sales. Manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment for industry, such 
as motors, switches and installation 
devices, have found the year to date 
a prosperous one. Demand for near- 
ly all appliances has grown spec- 
tacularly in recent years. In 1936 
total appliance sales were 113 per 
cent of the 1929 total, while refrig- 
erator sales were 49 per cent ahead 
of the former peak year. Unit sales 
of vacuum cleaners, domestic refrig- 
erators, ironing machines and wash- 
ing machines and radios all reached 
new all-time high records in 1936, 
yet this year are still gaining. Ad- 
justments in price on flashlights and 
batteries, some numbers up and some 
numbers down, are announced by 
leading manufacturers. It is report- 
ed that a new selling plan, and per- 
haps new price lists affecting large 
Mazda lamps, are now under con- 
sideration. Any changes will prob- 
ably be in line with the long-pull 
trend toward lower consumer prices. 
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Ammunition Prices are un- 
usually well maintained by the job- 
bers. Despite sharply higher costs, 
the prevailing opinion is that cur- 
rent prices will hold without change 
into the coming season. 


* * 


Rope Unchanged—Manufac- 
turers of manilla and sisal rope 
have issued prices for deliveries dur- 
ing the third quarter, unchanged 
from those in effect since April 1. 
Manilla yacht lariat and other spe- 
cial quality ropes are likewise un- 
changed. On No. 2 manilla rope. 
a competitive situation has existed 
at the eastern and southern sea- 
boards, because of the influence of 
imported ropes, and some recogni- 
tion of this encroachment by local 
manufacturers. 

* * * 


Wire Products—Demand for 
wire and wire products is picking 
up after some lull. Evidently back- 
logs of stock have been worked 
down, and the flow of regular de- 
mand from the country areas is 
undiminished. With a still better 
increase looked for as the fall build- 
ing and repair season comes along, 
mills are likely to be comfortably 
busy and under no temptation to 
seek for business by price conces- 
sions. The market on wire products 
has been remarkably well sustained 
after the sharp advances which took 
place during the winter and spring, 
but it is fortunate that a sufficiently 
active demand continues, to sustain 
these price levels. 

* % * 


Plumbing Enameled Ware— 
Wholesalers featuring this line re- 
port an increasing interest from re- 
tail hardware stores, whose tryouts 
of staple items have encouraged 
them to the showing of a more va- 
ried line. There are a surprising 
number of sales of complete new kit- 
chen or bathroom outfits of the 
most modern kind, and the values 
offered now to the home-owner are 
recognized as most favorable. Ship- 
ments of plumbing equipment to the 
southern states are notably large. 


* + 


Steel Output — Steel produc- 
tion is improving as added mills 
come into operation after strike 
shut-downs. While new business is 
showing some shrinkage, incoming 
orders from week to week are sup- 
plying tonnage which most pro- 
ducers regard as satisfactory, in 
view of the summer season, and 
somewhat better than anticipated. 











TURNOVER 
CHAMPIONS 


Coast to Coast selling champions because 
they are first of all QUALITY champions. 
Keep ample stocks always. 


DAZEY De Luxe 


Formerly SPEEDO 
America’s best value ir 
can openers. Guaranteed 
for 5 years—built to last 
a lifetime. 


*$1.79 RETAIL 
DAZEY Senior 


A value second only tu DAZEY 
DeLuxe. Rapidiy growing in 
popularity everywhere. 


*$1.49 RETAIL 
DAZEY Junior 


King of lower priced can 
openers. An amazingly dura- 
ble and efficient article. 


*78c RETAIL 















DAZEY Speedo 
SUPER JUICER 


An exceptionally efficient 
juicer for lemons, oranges, 
smal] grapefruit. Striking 
uppearance. Gets more 
juice easier. Automati- 
cally strains out seeds 
and pith. 

*$1.89 RETAIL 


DAZEY Sharpit 


Patented twin wheels 
make skill unnecessar) 
for sharpening any edge: 
tool. A Godsend in an) 
kitchen 


*$1.58 RETAIL : 


DAZEY CHURN & MFG. CO.*°3). Mais? Mo” 


your jobber. 














Spot light! 





In Steel Traps the spot light 
of hardware trade interest 
is centered on 


BLAKE & LAMB 


Ask the jobber who dis- 
tributes them, the dealer 
who sells them, or the 
trapper who uses them! 


THE HAWKINS COMPANY 
South Britain, Connecticut 
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called prosperity is the threat of 
over-production and aggressive sales 
competitive costs. The unrestrained 
desire of manufacturers, distributors 
and retailers to do more and more 
business in peace time creates over- 
production and aggressive sales ef- 
fort results in costly competitive bat- 
tles. 

Plant expansion is growing again 
at a rapid rate. Industrial produc- 
tion is up 20% over a year ago. 
Carloadings are almost equal to 
1928 and 1929. Installment sales are 
going up and spreading to new 
fields. 

A new factor is the growing de- 
sire of the consumer to improve his 
or her position. Much of it is con- 
tradictory, but the consumers’ 
groups have a National Federation 
and are gradually through propa- 
ganda building up the ability to 
put pressure on business and Con- 
gress. 

The Co-ops are showing a steady 
increase in spite of limited recog- 
nition by the public. They are 
growing at a rate of about 25% a 
year in volume and that can com- 
pound in time to a very substantial 
figure. 

Cooperatives are becoming more 
successful in many new lines. Each 
organized effort has a motive power 
building it in those who are paid 
to serve as officials. They cannot 
afford to let the organization die. 

The attempts of independent deal- 
ers to improve their position against 
larger competitive units like chains. 
super-markets, department _ stores 
and mail order houses have brought 
a continued increase in State Fair 
Trade Acts and similar national and 
state attempts at a price stabiliza- 
tion formula which might be effec- 
tive. The methods used by dealers 
in this direction have in them all 
of the strong arm methods to co- 
erce legislation and manufacturers 
that are objected to when labor 
leaders use them to build up Unions 
or strengthen their positions. In all 
good and desirable movements there 
develop undesirable or question- 
able aspects. 

On the whole there remains much 
to be tested by experience as to how 
price control will work and whether 
or not buying on an equality is not 
more important. Chain store taxes 


may hurt but will not kill the chain 
plan of operating. 

There has been undue exaggera- 
tion relative to the rise of commod- 
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ity prices before they softened in 
April. The indexes vary, but based 
on 1926 commodity prices as 100, 
the highest record in 1937 made on 
April 3rd was 88.3% of the 1926 
level. This was up only 9.1%. The 
trend, however, is upward for the 
year from April 4th, 1936. 


Competition 


The very nature of things seems 
to favor the effectiveness of com- 
petition of big powerful units as 
against the smaller or independent 
units. 

Leadership is possible to those 
who can buy in large quantities and 
have the funds to take advantage 
of market conditions at favorable 
times and sell and advertise in an 
effective manner. 

Thousands of small manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers find it 
increasingly difficult to meet the im- 
pact of such immense merchandis- 
ing and advertising programs. 

There seems to be no end to the 
multiplicity of lines marketed by 
big units both as manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and retailers and the situa- 
tion constantly changes in equip- 
ment, display and methods. 

Not many years ago the business 
leaders like the late J. D. Rocke- 
feller dominated because of the free 
hand they had te control industry. 
This personal leadership has been 
largely submerged in big corporate 
backgrounds. In politics the individ- 
ual leader is still the target of all 
things—good or bad. 

The majority of the ‘public gener- 
ally demands and expects more from 
our Government in the way of as- 
sistance and control to take the 
place in a measure of the unexplored 
or unpopulated frontiers where men 
in the past could advance their for- 
tunes on their own initiative. 

Today, consciously or otherwise, 
the people have but one frontier to 
look to when their own initiative is 
not equal to their desires and that 
is, to seek for Government help, 
sustenance, direction or control. 

This contributes to the cost of 
Government and brings taxation to 
about 1714% of the national in- 
come—but it is not “lost” to the 
United States and it is what the 
majority want. When the majority 
change their opinion, economy will 
follow, but taxes never decrease in 
any nation as history shows. 

From a business point of view, 
expanding crime, waste, speed, gam- 








bling, graft, rackets, promotions 
and sale of booze are costly to the 
consumer. Sensible needs and ne- 
cessities are not purchased to the 
disadvantage of the consumer and 
upset legitimate business social and 
moral standards. 

Much must be done to correct and 
control this complex situation, as 
the cost is far greater and more 
wastetul than taxation. 

A threat held over business and 
the money markets which cannot be 
ignored is the price of gold. Gold 
movement to the United States has 
numberless aspects. It’s a “hot 
problem.” A reduction in the pres- 
ent price will cut gold production, 
lower commodity prices and cause 
great business uncertainty. 

Over the long term a reduction in 
the price of gold must be made. 
Now it is not politically expedient 
here or abroad. The gold stand- 
ard has gone and a so-called “man- 
aged currency” is the new method. 
The final outcome is not certain and 
not pleasant to contemplate. 

Wherever one looks in almost 
every field of human activity there 
continues to be a constant change in 
styles, methods, processes, equip- 
ment and materials which have to do 
with production of all types of 
manufactured materials and goods. 
This rate of change increases its 
velocity from year to year. It’s like 
compound interest. The more change 
is made the more changes are pos- 
sible. It makes it tough for those 
who do not want to “live” in their 
business. 

On the whole, regardless of the 
foreign situation, the preparation for 
the apparent inevitable war or wars, 
political, economic and labor dis- 
turbances or catastrophes, the ma- 
jority of the people in the United 
States are better off in 1937 and 
have a better prospect than they 
have had for some years past. 

We are headed for another “dose” 
of optimism and prosperity values. 
Nothing I can foresee from gold 
troubles, labor strikes, political 
messes or business worries can stop 
the upward swing. We will have lulls 
but until “overdoing” brings fear 
and reaction, a few years hence, we 
are “going up.” Keep sane, paid up 
and build solid reserves while the 
going is good. It will help your peace 
of mind in the not too distant future. 

Business today is not a “Dress 
Parade.” It’s a real “battle” and you 
have to “go and get” everything by 
using your full kit of mental and 
physical weapons. 

Remember, that bigger and better 
things are ahead for those who go 
after them the hardest. 


HARDWARE AGE 
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norance of and indifference toward 
the retailer’s problems. 

Only through coordinated and co- 
operative effort will we ever be able 
to produce the bright future that we 
all want to look forward to. Be- 
lieving that such is possible, may I 
submit a Five Point Program for 
the earnest consideration of each of 
you? 

A. The Manufacturer should: 

1. Produce only the kind of mer- 
chandise that best meets consumer 
demand and secures consumer ac- 
ceptance. Naturally, this involves 
a thorough study of the several 
kinds of consumers that are to be 
served, with full recognition of the 
preferences and whims of each. 

2. Make available attractive and 
efficient sales helps. These should 
be supplied at a minimum of cost, 
which is possible through mass pro- 
duction, but which becomes pro- 
hibitive when done individually. De- 
sign promotional material for use at 
the point of sale. 

3. Eliminate duplications and 
avoid all costly practices that im- 
pose a premium upon merchandise 
sold through independent channels. 

4. Discontinue all unnecessary ex- 
penditures now employed in selling 
to the distributing branches of our 
industry. Disregard traditional cus- 
toms and adopt every feasible eco- 
nomical practice. 

5. Be fair in all sales policies, 
selling all distributors on the same 
basis—quality, quantity and service 
considered. 


B. The Wholesaler should: 


1. Serve as the purchasing agent 
for the retailer, which requires buy- 
ing backwards from the established 
retail price to make possible the 
placing of the retailer in a competi- 
tive position. 

2. Reduce the number of items 
in the lines through standardization 
of stocks. Determine the best sellers 
in each line and recommend mini- 
mum quantities for retail guidance. 


3. Reduce operating costs to the 
minimum through the reduction of 
selling costs; the elimination of un- 
profitable accounts, and the dis- 
continuance of non-essential service. 


4. Stop selling at retail. 


5. Provide a sales promotion pro- 
gram for the retail trade to include 
the best merchandising and advertis- 
ing plans which can be supplied at 
a minimum 


Make these 


of cost. 
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plans so practical and effective that 
their acceptance and use may be 
more general and complete. 

C. The Retailer should: 

1. Go modern, both physically 
and mentally. Clean up his store, 
install modern fixtures which have 
been tested for their selling effi- 
ciency. Keep the store well lighted 
and clean, the displays tempting 
and up-to-date at all times. Make 
his the kind of a store that cus- 
tomers like to patronize. 

2. Be sales-minded, which 
quires an aggressive policy through 
full utilization of all sales plans and 
materials made available by the sup- 
pliers. Train the sales personnel 
through frequent and regular store 
meetings. Make full use of the val- 
uable material supplied by manu- 
facturers and by the Association. 


re- 


3. Study consumer demands and 
buy merchandise to meet that de- 
mand. Carry in stock what cus- 
tomers want, rather than what he 
thinks they should have. Inform 
suppliers of his findings that they 
may know his needs both as to 
quality and price. 

4. Concentrate purchases with a 
minimum number of sources of sup- 
ply. Only through such a method 
will it be possible for the whole- 
saler to either build a program to 
effectively promote sales in the re- 
tail stores, or to reduce his cost of 
doing business. 

5. Adopt a continuous promotion 
program through the use of regular 
advertising, either in newspapers or 
with direct by mail promotion. Keep 
windows seasonably planned and at- 
tractively trimmed. Sales promotion 
furnishes the best weapon the re- 
tailer has in his fight for the con- 
sumer dollar. Abandon the practice 
of uniform mark up. Master and 
use the art of proper pricing, adopt- 
ing your competitor’s custom of 
accepting shorter margins on popu- 
lar, quick-turning items, to favorably 
impress customers on your merchan- 
dising efficiency, thus building good 
will and increased sales. 


Four weeks ago, James Mont- 
gomery Flagg visited the White 


House and presented to President 
Roosevelt a poster which he had 
prepared for the Forestry Depart- 
ment. 

The poster which Artist Flagg 
drew shows a forest fire ranging and 
rapidly spreading. He has pictured 
Uncle Sam pointing at the fire, and, 
with a look of scorn on his face, 


| 
| 
| 




















SHERMAN 
BARREL FAUCETS- 


All Brass Including Handles 





Fig. 106—Self-closing. Completely theft- 
proof. Closes with pressure. Leak proof. 
Full flow even when barrel is nearly empty. 


Fig. 105—Ground key, lock lever pattern. 


Improved design. 
Sold thru 
Jobbers 








Fig. 105 
5” and 34” sizes 


H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











saying to the American Public, 
“YOUR FORESTS—YOUR FAULT 
—YOUR LOSS.” 

There is a big lesson for us in 
this picture. The forest of hardware 
retailers has been suffering from the 
heat of competition for what seems 
to have been a long time. 

To you, Mr. Manufacturer, it is 
obvious that wholesalers and retail- 
ers constitute the trees in your for- 
est, and, with apologies to Mr. 
Flagg, I would say, in the face of 
existing conditions, “YOUR  DIS- 
TRIBUTORS — YOUR FAULT — 
YOUR LOSS.” 

To the Wholesalers, who have 
been accused of inadequate knowl- 
edge and indifference toward retail- 
ers’ problems, I would issue this 
word of warning. These retailers 
comprising your forests are your life 
blood. Every effort should be exer- 
cised to assure their permanency. 
If they perish, to you, it is, “YOUR 
CUSTOMERS — YOUR FAULT — 
YOUR LOSS.” 

To the Retailers who have seen 
so many of their brothers destroyed, 
but who remain apathetic and un- 
willing to sacrifice their individual- 
ism in order to preserve their inde- 
pendence, I would say, “YOUR 
BUSINESS — YOUR FAULT - 
YOUR LOSS.” 
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time, studying the problem the re- 
tailer has to face when selling his 
public, and the margin of profit 
necessary to run that retail business. 

Probably from the old traditions 
of the past, the retailer, and whole- 
saler as well, tend to buy at the 
prices quoted and, after adding on 
a mark-up, try to sell. Wholesaler 
and retailer both should be “buying 
back” from the prices the customers 
will pay, and from the prices the 
customer is getting from competing 
sources. 

It is a fact that the retailer doesn’t 
always get the support he needs 
from his suppliers. Their viewpoints 
are different, naturally, in many 
cases. 

So, let me say again, that we 
retailers should be independent in 
spirit. Instead of relying wholly on 
our suppliers, and the prices they 
quote, we should keep constantly 
informed on the problems we have 
to meet, the prices that our custom- 
ers will pay, the goods wanted in 
our own locality, and let this be 
known to the sources of his supply. 

I think it is rather impossible to 
set any one definite policy or meth- 
od to meet all the local problems. 
Whatever method is used is depen- 
dent on the retailer’s self reliance 
and self sufficiency. Upon these he 
is truly dependent. He knows his 
own problems, he should know his 
own business well, in fact better 
than anyone else. He must depend 
on himself. 

Some retailers go after the farm 
trade, others mill supply, others 
builders’ materials, and usually be- 
cause of the ability of the manager 
in that direction. Some have a cash 
only business, others a large per- 
centage installment, some one large 
downtown store, others a large num- 
ber of branch stores. These men 
are truly independent, truly direct- 
ing their own affairs, and that 
should be the goal of all retailers. 
There is no “one and only” method 
that applies to all, but a mental 
alertness is back of all the success- 
ful. 

This mental alertness, this spirit 
of self reliance leads the retailer 
to make the necessary changes in 
merchandising to keep up with mod- 
ern trends. We all know that the 
store today must be modern, with 
the entrances, front, windows, fix- 
tures and arrangement, attractive 
and efficient selling tools, to get and 
retain the customers’ interest and 
repeat business. 


(Continued from page 49) 


Sad but true, the chains, run by 
a mentally independent group oi 
minds, have led the way to better 
displaying of hardware items. Low 
shelving has replaced the high, ta- 
bles have displaced the old type 
showcases, goods are now put out 
in the open for customers to see, 
and handle, and desire. Large dis- 
plays have brought more and more 
merchandise out from the hiding 
places into the open so that the 
shopper will come into close con- 
tact with it. 


Chain Store Management 
Is More Daring 


One of the most successful hard- 
ware men in the East recently told 
me that he thought the average 
hardware retailer was about seven 
to ten years behind in adopting new 
methods. Doubtless there is a hesi- 
tancy to try the newer things be- 
cause the retailer is playing with 
his own money. It is much easier 
to spend the company’s or the stock- 
holders’ money than our own. 

The chain manager does not use 
his own money in any store change, 
but he does use a lot of daring, ex- 
perimenting, and initiative. The 
hardware retailer, unfortunately, 
adopts too much of a “let’s wait 
and see how it works out” attitude. 
If, after his competition carries out 
a very successful idea, the hardware 
retailer who then copies it is at best 
only an “also ran.” 

One of the best ways to keep pro- 
gressing is to push actively and 
early the new lines that catch the 
public interest. One company I 
know sold between three and four 
thousand oil burners at retail several 
years ago, when the idea was new, 
the prices high, and the profits very 
satisfactory. I doubt if we could 
do that selling job now, for the com- 
petitors are very keen and numer- 
ous, and the prices, too, cut almost 
in half. We got into that early 
enough. 

Those of you who are in skiing 
centers should at once build up 
your stores as skiing headquarters. 
The department stores are doing it, 
and so can you, and very profitably. 
This is a new fad or really a funda- 
mental sport, in its rapidly growing 
stages waiting and eager for retail 
promotion. Some of us in the East 
have organized and encouraged lo- 
cal ski clubs. I would rather see 
a hardware man do that job than 
some outside competitor whom we 


would eventually have to copy with 
a weak “me, too.” 


Start Early with New Ideas 


All of you discovered in the 
depths of the depression that there 
was a renewed interest in the home- 
workshop. Men were glad to stay 
home and work with their hands. 
How many of you got in on that at 
the early stages, stocked, displayed 
and pushed homeworkshop tools— 
particularly the power driven equip- 
ment? Sears, Roebuck did from the 
very beginning, with a result that 
they sold a tremendous amount of 
expensive power driven saws, lathes, 
jointers, shapers, etc. The hard- 
ware men should have had that 
business as tools are his specialty. 

We established in Lowell a 
“Lowell Homeworkshop Guild” 
which met, and still meets in our 
store every other week, to learn 
more about tools, homeworkshop 
projects, wood and metal working, 
finishing, as well as actually build- 
ing things during the meetings. We 
have all the various power tools set 
up ready to use, and they are used 
enthusiastically. 

This was a very successful plan 
to arouse interest in a new and 
growing hobby or avocation. It 
made us the center of that type of 
article, and stopped, I hope, the 
chain store from getting the idea 
over that it is the only true progres- 
sive. I think the hobby is on the 
wane, now that times are better and 
men have other outside interests. 
We again get into a new line early 
enough. 


Leadership Generates 
Enthusiasm 


These three examples are not 
mentioned in the spirit of boasting, 
but to show that the hardware dealer 
should and can actively promote new 
lines, as well as_ his regular 
“staples.” I am sure that all of you 
have done the same or similar 
things. Those of you who have 
known that it arouses a new inter- 
est and enthusiasm among the entire 
store personnel, shows that you are 
trying to be a true “Independent 
Independent” instead of just a copy- 
ist, and entitles you to a greater 
public interest and support. 

With new lines, as well as a com- 
plete and well balanced stock of 
correctly priced regular merchan- 
dise any Independent should and 
can carry on successfully. Whether 
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or not you have to use regular cred- 
it, cash, or installments is for you 
to decide. Whatever system is used, 
should be carefully worked out, and 
be based on a definite basis. This 
is all a part of regular sales pro- 
motion. 

The Independent retailer, acting 
on his own judgment is, of course, 
going to study constantly all the 
latest association recommendations, 
trade publications, suppliers’ infor- 
mation, salesmen’s reports, competi- 
tive activities, and customers’ re- 
quests and suggestions. I wonder 
how many of us realize that while 
we may be doing all that ourselves, 
we neglect to pass much of it along 
to our personnel? 

We must train our salespeople 
to be alert, progressive and able. No 
manufacturer’s or wholesalers’ sales- 
men should leave our store before 
he has explained a new line to the 
personnel as well as to the owner or 
manager. Too often it is taken for 
granted that because we are en- 
thused about some article or plan, 
our sales force must in some mys- 
terious way feel the same way, too. 
It is absolutely necessary that the 
personnel be trained to have the 
same general idea of plans and 


policiés, the same mental moderniza- 
tion as we are striving for ourselves. 

The salespeople represent us. 
They are “us” in the eyes and the 
minds of the public and our cus- 
tomers. The attitude the salespeople 
take, the work they do, the treatment 
they give the customers can and 
does make or break any policies we 
establish, any methods we use, and 
any promotional plans we adopt. Let 
us teach our sales force that they, 
with us, may become true “Indepen- 
dent Independents.” 

Whatever success we have, what- 
ever efforts we make, the policies 
and methods we adopt are based on 
our own ability and resourcefulness. 
All the plans and help that we can 
get or do get from the outside should 
be utilized to the full, but we never 
should become absolutely dependent 
upon them. You and I should real- 
ize that we are in a large measure 
responsible for our own conditions. 

So, let us all now, at the end of 
this Congress, go out with a firm 
determination to solve our business 
problems as true “Independent In- 
dependent” retailers, knowing that in 
ourselves are the power and ability 
to make our business a successful, 
progressive, growing organization. 





A Memorandum 


to All Employees 


(Continued from page 16) 


the ones that will stay in the same 
place or be replaced with better and 
more efficient help. 

We have stated before that a pros- 
perous firm means prosperous em- 
ployees. The fact that a company’s 
business increases, does not mean 
that their profits increase. Some- 
times the cost of doing business in- 
creases more than the profits. 

We want you to take this memo- 
randum home with you and when 
you have time, to sit down and read 
this carefully. We want you to then 
meditate and take stock of yourself 
and ask yourself this question: 
“How can I make myself a better 
employee, an employee that is worth 
more money to my company, and 


how can I improve my position with 
this company?” 

Each and every one of us is re- 
sponsible to ourselves for what we 
accomplish to a certain extent, and 
it rests in us as to what we make 
out of our lives. We must put a lot 
of hard work, a lot of thought, a 
lot of effort into a thing, to make a 
success. Successful people work 
harder and accomplish more than 
those who are not successful. 

Let’s strengthen the service of this 
company. Let’s make fewer mis- 
takes than we have been making. 
Let’s give our customers the service 
that they should have in every de- 
partment of the business. 


Why 624 Salesmen Failed 





. Lack of Industry 
. Failure to Follow Instructions 
. Inadequate Knowledge 


. Lack of Determination 
. Dishonesty . bi 

. Lack of Enthusiasm 

. Lack of Tact 

. Drinking and Gambling 
10. Poor Health 


CONAN PwWNHe 


—from National Cash Register Co. study published in AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
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. Lack of Fighting Spirit ...... 
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- FAIRBANKS 


INSTANT ACCURACY 


ON FAIRBANKS SCALES 
WITH PRECISION INDICATOR 


Time saved soon pays for 
Fairbanks platform 
scales with precision in- 
dicator. No guessing at 
Beam Balance... 
you know in- 
stantly whether 
weight is over or 
under. Accuracy 
increased. 
every fraction 
caught. Bulletin 
ASME 202—11 
tells how to stop 
losses ... save 
time. Write 
Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 906 
S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


7217-SA202.53 


FAIRBANKS- MORSE 


“BScal les 








DENISTON 


‘**Lead Seal” NAILS 


Get samples of this remarkable roofing nail 
which makes any kind of roofing give better service. 
Smart dealers everywhere sell it as a profit-maker 
and ert will builder. Note the famous ‘‘Lead 
Beal’’—the lead under the head and down the 
ehank actually plugs the nail hole with lead! .. . 
Ask your jobber or write us for samples and dem- 
onstrator blocks. 


The DENISTON Company 
4840 S. Western Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Original 
“HORSESHOE MAGNET” 
HAMMERS 


Steel Forgings, Perma- 
nent Magnets. The best 
magnet hammers on the 
market. Give long and 
satisfactory service. The 
Hammer holds the tack. 


| ARTHUR R. ROBERTSON 


Sele Manufacturer 
596 Atlantic Ave., Besten, 


CM NVA/L 
CLIPPERS 


The “Yankee” 


Open, it’s a sizable, business- 
like tool; closed, it’s as sleek 
as a pen knife—all due to 
new “swivel” lever. Attrac- 
tive card displays one, stores 
eleven. Retail, 15¢. At job- 
bers’. Send for price sheet. 


The H. C. Cook Co. 


Ansonia, Conn. 











COOKS 


SMART NAILS 
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ware Age Directory Number. 


Passaic, N. J.: Who makes the 


Speed Graphic cameras?—B. Stein- 
berg. 


ANSWER: Folmer Graflex Corp., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


* * * 


Denver, Colo.: Please furnish 
name and address of the manufac- 
turer of the Burt roof ventilators ?— 
C. A. Crosta, Inc. 

ANSWER: Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


* ca * 


Chicago, Ill.: Please furnish ad- 
dress of the Franklin Research Co., 
manufacturers of Rubber-Gloss floor 
wax ?—C. L. Hawker. 

ANSWER: 5134 Lancaster Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


+ « * 


Albany, N. Y.: Who makes the 
Vulcan gas range?—Albany Sales 
Agency, Inc. 

ANSWER: Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corp., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York City. 

* a * 

Hillside Heights, L. I.: Who 
makes Kayaks?—-Sewell Hardware 
Co. 

ANSWER: Kayak Boat Co., 152 
E. 129th Street, New York, N. Y., 
Jamestown Specialty Co., Titusville, 
Pe. 

7 . * 


La Grange, Ga.: Who makes rub- 
ber boats for fishing purposes?—La 
Grange Hardware Co., Inc. 

ANSWER: Air Cruisers, Inc., 
Clifton, N. J., New York Rubber 
Corp., Beacon, N. Y. 


Who Makes It? © 


Information regarding sources of supply as pro- 
vided readers of Hardware Age by the “Who Makes 
It?” editor is here presented as an aid to others in 
the trade who may be seeking the same articles. 
The inquiries reproduced have been selected because 
of their general interest to hardware merchants and 
buyers. This editorial feature in each issue supple- 
ments the service rendered by the “Who Makes It?” 
issue. When writing to the firms mentioned, state 
that you secured your information from the Hard- 




































The 


Standard Reference Book 
for hardware and related 


Watch For a ow < 
July 29, 1937. 

This Great 

Reference Book of the 


Hardware Trade 





THE NEXT ISSUE OF HARDWARE 

AGE WILL BE THE ANNUAL 1937-38 

“MERCHANDISE DIRECTORY NUM- 

BER” OR “WHO MAKES IT?” ISSUE. 
WATCH FOR IT! 
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THE McCORMICK SALES CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WIRE 


BRIGHT e ANNEALED ® COPPERED 
GALVANIZED and TINNED—Coiled, 
Straightened and Cut to Length— 
in All Sizes. 













VY MANUFACTURER Y CLIP 

V FLORIST V BALING 

V WEAVING V BUNDLING 

V STONE V BALE TIES 

V STAPLE V BOOKBINDING 
V TAG V AND OTHERS 





WICKWIRE BROTHERS 


CORTLAN D''NEW YORK:: U.S.A. 












Business must be regu- 
lated as well as traffic. We stopped 
you just long enough to tell you that 
copy for your Classified Opportuni- 
ties advertisement together with 
your remittance must reach us at 
least 13 days before publication date 
to insure insertion. 


HARDWARE AGE 


Classified Opportunities Dept. 
239 West 39th St.+ New York, N. Y. 











JULY 15, 1937 





(ey ror Greater 
; 


4 >, aie Security ano 
«: * PROFIT 


The ILCO trademark is the sign 
of security. It means the finest 
in materials and workmanship. 
Padlocks, Night Latches, Door Closers, 
Y Key Blanks and Key Cutting Machines. 


INDEPENDENT LOCK CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U. S. A. 


qo The Symbol 


of Supreme Lock Protection 



















Branches in All Principal Cities 


















































Ny lz & 4} 
OIL GAS OIL RANGE 
RANGES RANGES HEATERS BURNERS 


STOVE CO. 


ILL. 







KANKAKEE, 


DEALERS SAY THESE RODS SELL 


If we can judge by the flood of orders from every 


part of the country, PREMAX Solid Steel Rods are 


the biggest item of 1937! New Detachable Off-set 
Handle! Positive Reel Locking Clamp! New Brown 
Oxidized Finish optional! They’re going to town in a 
big way! Send for samples and prices. 
PREMAX PRODUCTS 
Div. of Chisholm-Ryder Company, Ine. 
3801 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


INSTITUTE, Inc. 
612 NORTH MICHIGAN 
AVENUE CHICAGO 









Please send me, abso- 
lutely free, a copy of 
your new, easy-read- 
ing, profusely _illus- 
trated sales manual 
on Porcelain Enamel. 


Name P 


Pia a 5 


Address___- 


ii 2: a> ae ap an ap am on ew al 
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CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES SECTION 





Positions Wanted Advertisements 


at special rate of one cent a word. mini- 
mum 50 cents per insertion. 


All Other Classifications 
Set Solid, Maximum of 50 words... .$3.00 


Each additional word...........+. -06 
All Capitals, Maximum of 50 words.. 4.00 
Each additional word............ -06 


Allow Seven Words for Keyed Address 
Boxed Display Rates 
DB OOP 0.06.0.566600066:060466065 06008 $5.00 





Use this section to reach Hardware Manufacturers, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
Jobbers, Jobbers’ Salesmen, Retailers and Retail Salesmen 


e CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES e 


Discounts for Consecutive insertions 
4 insertions, 10% off; 8 insertions 15% off. 
Due to the special rate, these discounts do 
not apply on Positions Wanted Advertise- 
ments 


—_ * — 
REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Send check or money order, 
not currency. 
—— e — 


HARDWARE AGE is published every other 
Thursday. Classified forms close 13 days 
previous to date of publication. 








NOTE 
Samples of Literature, Mer- 
chandise, Catalogs, etc., will 
not be forwarded. 


Address your Po a and replies to 
HARDWARE AGE 
Classified Opportunities Dept. 
239 West 39th St., New York City 








HELP WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 





WANTED—HARDWARE JOBBER’S SALES. 
MAN. EXPERIENCE and car necessary; home 
nights; territory Rhode Island, Eastern Mass. 
Drawing account and commissions. In answering 
give some details and if advisable will arrange 
for interview. Address Box C-626, care of 
Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





RETAIL CLERKS OPPORTUNITY. LARGE 
NEW YORK distributor will train one or two 
young ambitious retail clerks, thoroughly experi- 
enced hardware, house furnishings, plumbing, elec- 
trical supplies; be in line for open territory. Must 
have the following additional qualifications: pleas- 
ing personality, neat appearance. State salary, full 
details. Letters kept strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress Box C-577, care of Harpware AcGez, 239 
W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 


WANT-TO-BUY “UP-TO-DATE” hardware 
store located in town of 10,000 or more, in Middle 
or East Tennessee, Western North Carolina, or 
Southwest Virginia. Write giving full specifications 
as to stock, type of business and fixtures. Also state 
if building is owned or rented. Address Box 
Cc -619, ~— of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., 

v . ity. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


HAVE STAPLE SIDE LINE FOR salesman 
calling on hardware dealers in Chicago territory. 
Commission basis. Address Box C-634, care of 
Harpware AGE, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. 














BUILDERS’ HARDWARE_ MANUFAC. 
TURER HAS SPLENDID PROPOSITION 
FOR THE RIGHT MAN IN _ SEVERAL 
CHOICE TERRITORIES. N. Y. (UPSTATE), 
N. J.. PENN. ALSO SOUTH AND WEST- 
ERN STATES. COMMISSION BASIS. FULL 
CREDIT FOR ALL BUSINESS FROM _TER- 
RITORY. UP-TO-DATE LINE OF _ FAST- 
SELLING MERCHANDISE. ONLY EXPERI. 
ENCED BUILDERS’ HARDWARE MEN 
WITH FOLLOWING NEED APPLY. _ AD- 
DRESS BOX C-621, CARE OF HARDWARE 
AGE, 239 WEST 39TH STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


; 














ACTIVE and POPULAR HARDWARE STORE 


and SUGAR BEET DISTRICT — Population 
rmits to date for 1937, 
approximate over $1,000,000. Handle mostly 
shelf hardware, sporting goods, china ware, 
glass ware,—SPLENDID line home ware— 
No heavy hardware. Present stock about 
$45.000, can quickly reduce to suit buyer. 
BEST LOCATION in town—all modern fix- 
tures—FIVE YEAR LEASE. Business PRAC- 
TICALLY CASH—no installments—book ac- 
count end of year five per cent of total busi- 
ness—if buyer wants to do credit or install- 
ment—business easily expanded to $150 

AGE and health of present owners demand 
retirement. Unusually large trading area, 
SPLENDID ee for a person. 

res 
Care of HARDWARE AGE 
239 W. 39th St., New York City 











FOR SALE—HARDWARE STORE IN 
Willamette Valley pay roll town. Small invest- 
ment and go turnover. Want to sell on ac- 
count of poor health. Address Box C-625, care 
of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





MERCHANDISE WANTED—I BUY FOR 
cash small or large lots of manufacturers’ close 
outs, jobbers’ surpluses and any discontinued 
items in the hardware and harness line. Write 
me what you have to offer. Address Harry J. 
Epstein, 815 Central St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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SALESMAN TO CARRY A SMALL but fast- 
selling line of picture ard mirror cords on com- 
mission basis. Address—Welk Novelty Co., 32 
Union Square, N. Y. City. 





SALESMEN with following in sporting goods, 
hardware, etc., trades to carry side line of DOG 
FURNISHINGS and leather specialties. Ad- 
dress Box C-633, care of Harpware Ace, 239 
W. 39th St., N. Y. C. 





SALESMEN IN ALL TERRITORIES TO 
sell as side line to hardware and variety stores, 
a fast-selling dependable and moderately-priced 
combination padlock. Address Box C-618, care 
of Harpware Ace, 239 Wy 39th St., N. Y. 
City. 





MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
DESIRED TO SELL nationally known line of 
builders’ hardware on commission basis. Must 
be well established with the trade. State lines 
handled and territory covered. Address Box 
C-622, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., 
N. Y. City. 





MANUFACTUER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN cov- 
ering housewares and hardware retailers to sell 
line of better made kitchen and bath stools having 
new exclusive features. Fast sellers for less 
money. Address—Benjamin-Metzger, Inc., 392 
St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED— 
TO SELL a side line of specialties, such as pipe 
joint compound, household cement, gold and 
aluminum paints, brush cleaner, patching plaster, 
iron cement, drain pipe opener, etc. Liberal com- 
mission. Give territory and firms represented. 
Address—Manufacturer, 4341 W. Berteau Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 





SALESMAN WANTED TO REPRESENT 
WELL-KNOWN manufacturer of taps, dies and 
screw plates in large trading areas. Must have 
a following in the retail hardware and large in- 
dustrial trade. Commission and protected terri- 
tories guaranteed. All communications confiden- 
tial. Address—Charles E. Vautrain Associates, 
Inc., Advertising counselors, 560 Dwight Street, 
Holyoke, Mass. 





NEW “SAFEGUARD” TRANSOM LIFT 
AND casement operator. Worm gear type— 
burglar proof. Distributors wanted selling to 
dealers of builders’ hardware. Must be able to 
carry small stock. Liberal commission. Several 
good protected territories still open. Advise ter- 
ritory you cover. Address—Gullborg Mfg. Co., 
4313 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 





WAGON JOBBERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR all territories popular-priced line of wood, 
mason and carpenter levels. Made by life-long 
experienced level makers. Prefer those with 
established trade contacts. This line will enable 
you to build a permanent level business. Address 
—French Sales Co., 5429 Helen Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED— 
MANUFACTURER OF grinding wheels, hones 
—business fifty years—wants experienced hard- 
ware salesmen to take on side line; commission 
10%, credit mail orders. Protected territories. 
All U. S. open. Give lines, age. No other ref- 
erences. Confidential. Prefer men who speak 
my language. Address Box C-623, care of Harp- 
warRE AcE, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED—BY A leading manufacturer in the 
booming power tool (woodworking machinery) 
field. We have complete quality line—established 
27 years. Ohio, W. Penn., Va., Ga., Tenn., 
Wisc., Neb.-Iowa territories open. Applicants 
must know retail hdwe. and mill supply trade. 
Volume-commission earnings exceptional. Address 
Box C-635, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th 
., M. 2. Cle 





SALESMAN — ALREADY ESTABLISHED 
WITH HARDWARE, building supply, sash and 
door wholesale and jobbing trade, to sell the very 
latest development in weather and dust strips 
for windows and doors made of a new metal never 
before used. Nationally advertised and aggres- 
sively promoted by mail. Liberal commission. 
Detail information regarding qualifications in first 
letter. Address Monarch Metal Weatherstrip 
Corp., 6333 Etzel Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





SPECIALTY SALESMAN WANTED _ IN 
MILWAUKEE, Illinois (outside Chicago), Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Louisville, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and all Southern States. Group of fast- 
selling hardware specialties selling to hardwares 
and lumber yards. Full protection and coopera- 
tion. Buy merchandise, sell, deliver, collect— 
finance yourself—your own business.. Address 
Box C-561, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 
39th St., N. Y. City. 





SALESMEN—TO REPRESENT OLD ES- 
TABLISHED saw manufacturer offering com- 
plete line of saws, including crosscut saws and 
band saws, to the hardware trade, opportunity to 
sell hardware jobbers and hardware dealers. Must 
travel mest of time and have experience selling 
hardware jobbing trade. Give full details in first 
letter stating age, education, lines now carried, 
territory covered and how often. Address Box 
C-388, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., 
N. Y. City. 
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SALES ACCOUNTS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 








ARE YOU SATISFIED 
WITH YOUR REPRESENTATION 
ON THE WEST COAST? 


Have traveled in China for the past 15 years suc- 
cessfully representing major hardware lines. Am 
now desirous of locating on the West Coast, prefer- 
ably California, and wish to represent one or more 


companies, Excellent references. 


Address Box C-631, care of 
HARDWARE AGE, 239 W. 38th St., N. Y. City 











WANTED—THE BEST POSSIBLE LINE of 
belting and packing for the entire state of Maine. 
Applicant well connected throughout the state with 
every opportunity to obtain large volume. Address 





Box C-630, care of Harpware AGE, 239 W. 
39th St., N. Y. City. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT, WELL 


KNOWN IN eastern territory, seeks two or three 
non-competing lines. Has following among both 
wholesale and retail trade and can furnish any 
required references as to character, ability, etc. 
Address Box C-615, care of Harpware Ace, 239 
W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALESMAN—45. RESIDENT OF NASSAU 
and Suffolk County for past 30 years seeks posi- 
tion with paint concern. Well known to the trade. 
References. Small salary and commission. Ad- 
dress Box C-620, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 
39th St., N. Y. City. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES PROBLEMS— 
ANALYSTS — SURVEYS — distribution — mar- 
keting. Experienced. Also knowledge of build- 
ers’ general and specialty lines, having traveled 
most of the United States. Would accept for time 
of part or entire problem. Address Box C-475, 
ore of Harpware Acge, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. 

ity. 


EXPERIENCED HARDWARE MAN, AGE 
32, 15 YEARS retail hardware experience, apart- 
ment house supplies, electrical appliances, build- 
ers’ hardware, good locksmith and electrician, 
seeks position as salesman, manager or buyer. 
Will furnish excellent references. Address Box 
C-629, care of Harpware AGE, 239 W. 39th St., 














BUILDERS’ HARDWARE MAN WITH 
FIFTEEN years’ experience in Southeastern 
States as layout man, estimator and purchaser, 
available for connection about August first. Ad- 
dress Box C-593, care of Harpware AGE, 239 
W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





OUTSIDE SALESMAN, 23, WITH OVER 
two years’ experience calling on wholesale and 
retail hardware and lumber trade in New York 
and Connecticut. Gentile, single, car owner, 
employed at present but would like change. De- 
sires hook-up with reliable concern on salary and 
expense arrangement or drawing against commis- 
sion and bonus. Address Box C-617, care of 
Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





YOUNG MAN, 29, WITH 15 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE in retail paint and hardware firm 
where future is definite opportunity. Prefers 
outside work or selling. Will accept $25 to start. 
Best of references. Well acquainted with all lines. 
Single; can locate anywhere in U. S. Address 
Box C-624, care of Harpware AGE, 239 W. 39th 
at, N.Y. City. 





SALESMAN AVAILABLE KANSAS, MIS- 
SOURI, NEBRASKA or Iowa, carry out plans 
and policies for promotion of sales, develop new 
channels for factory lines, domestic, imported, in 
connection with hardware and kindred trade 
Thoroughly experienced hardware and _ specialty; 
wide acquaintance, with successful sales record. 
Address Box C-603, care of Harpware Ace, 239 
W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 








MN. ¥. City. 


DO YOU NEED AN EXPERIENCED young 
man to assist you in your hardware business? 
Twenty-five years old, college education, have had 
valuable experience with one of the country’s 
largest chain stores in the hardware department. 
Can buy, merchandise, manage and sell. Would 
prefer Metropolitan area but am open to a good 
offer outside. Address Box C-616, care of Harp- 
warE AGE, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





EXPERIENCED HARDWARE MAN 
TWENTY YEARS’ experience in both whole- 
sale and retail hardware, electrical appliances, 
builders’ hardware and housefurnishings. For 8 
years buyer and manager of successful store. At 
present employed but desirous of proving my abil- 


ity. Age 34, married: can furnish best of 
references. Pennsylvania or nearby state pre- 
ferred. Address Box C-614, care of HarpDWARE 


Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 








Hardware Personnel 


Our files centain applications of several hundred ex- 
perienced and well trained employees in the hard 
ware industries. 
NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS FOR THIS 
SERVICE 


If we can be of any help to you, just phone 
ASSOCIATED PLACEMENT BUREAU 

152 West 42nd Street New York City 

WIS. 7-1802, 1803 











EXPERIENCED HARDWARE SALESMAN 
WITH LARGE following in metropolitan area de- 
sires to represent manufacturer or wholesale dis- 





tributor. Will furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress Box C-628, care of Harpware Acer, 239 
W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 

PURCHASING AGENT HAVING SYNDI- 


CATE AND jobbing buying experience of hard- 
ware, mill supplies, general merchandise, etc., de- 
sires position with reliable company. Can supply 
excellent references. Address Box C-627, care of 
HarpwareE Acer, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





RETAIL STORE MANAGER AVAILABLE, 
ENERGETIC, resourceful, ability, who believes, 
that with his 14 years’ experience, partly as an 
executive in the hardware, housefurnishing, elec- 
trical appliance, etc., field, having done sales pro- 
motion, buying, displaying, supervising of help 
and general managerial duties, has tried and 
proven ideas that should produce more business. 
Age 35, Christian, married. Desire locate after 
July 15th in town within about 200 miles New 
York City. Address TWT Box C-632, cart of 
HarpwarE AGE, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 


METROPOLITAN AREA, NEW YORK 
CITY has been the scene of my selling experi- 
ences for more than twenty-five years with one 
well-known manufacturer whose products are 
favorably known throughout the hardware, mill 
supply and related trades and industries in this 
territory. For fifteen years of this time I have 
been New York manager for this company with 
whom I am still connected and with whom I 
may continue indefinitely. But to continue means 
continuous wide-spread traveling. I prefer to do 
a concentrated sales job in this area and believe 
my greatest usefulness, among my largest fol- 
lowing in these trades, is here. Have successful 
closest scrutiny among ac- 
Address Box C-587, care of 
39th St., N. Y. City. 





record and invite 
ceptable references. 
Harpware Acr, 239 W. 
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Hardware Age. 








JULY 15, 1937 


Which Classification 
Are You Interested In? 


Whether you want to buy or sell’ a paying hardware 
business—or seek dependable sales representatives—or 
contact some desirable sales accounts—or secure a good 
position in the hardware trade—or need help for your 
expanding business—or wish to market a worthy prod- 
uct — use the Classified Opportunities Section of 





Your advertisement in this section will put you in touch 
with the particular “CLASS” you want to reach. Year 
after year Hardware Age has led its field in both the 
volume and results of its classified advertising. It enjoys 
the confidence and following of the hardware trade. 


HARDWARE AGE 


A Chilton Publication 
Classified Opportunities Department 
239 West 39th Street, 


A.B.C.—Charter Member—A.B.P. Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Hardware Buyers Say: “This 
Buyer's Guide Is Indispensable.” 


THEY TURN TO IT INSTINCTIVELY WHEN 
“LOOKING UP” NEEDED MERCHANDISE 








The 


1937-38 Edition 
of the 


ANNUAL 
MERCHANDISE DIRECTORY 
NUMBER 


of Hardware Age— 


the Only Buyer’s Guide in the 
Hardware Trade will be pub- 
lished on 


JULY 29 


Wirn this new edition of the Buyer’s Guide, you will be able to locate in a jiffy the sources of 
supply to fill any orders you receive. You will have at your fingertips the names and addresses of more 
than 13,000 manufacturers of all products of interest to the hardware buyer, listed by products for 
ready reference. The book contains 5,000 Main Product Headings—52,000 listings in all. It also 
brings you listings of Manufacturers’ Trade Names and Jobbers’ Brands, together with many charts 
and tables which will show you how to Figure Resale Prices on Screen, Wire, Rope, Sashcord, Nails; 
—How to Figure Stock Turnover, Net Profits, the Cost of Doing Business, the Equivalents of “Each” 
and “Dozen” Prices and the Selling Price on Any Article, a Glossary of Builders Hardware Terms. 


Don’t miss your copy! Make sure that your subscription is in good order. This will insure 
you receiving your copy of the Directory Number promptly upon publication. /f your subscription is 
ready for renewal—take care of it at once, send in your remittance today! 


If you are not a subscriber to Hardware Age and are not familiar with the Directory Number 
and how helpful it and other issues of Hardware Age will be to you, ask your friends who do sub- 
scribe. You will surely find a subscriber to Hardware Age near you, since Hardware Age goes to 
dealers and jobbers in 6,809 cities, towns and villages. 


Pin your check or $1 bill to the coupon below, sign it and mail today so that we can either enter 
your subscription or renew it and reserve for you your copy of the Merchandise Directory Number. 











Hardware Age 
239 West 39th Street Date .. 
New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed is my remittance of $1.00 (Canada $2.00—Foreign countries not taking domestic rates, $2.50) for which 
please enter my new ........ (or renewal ........ ) subscription to Hardware Age for one year (twenty-six issues includ- 
ing the “Annual Directory Number” to be published July 29th). 





JULY 15, 1937 














WALL ROPE 


106 YEARS OF 


Quality ana Service 


WALL ROPE WORKS, Inc. 
48 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


NEW ORLEANS ° 
SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NORFOLK 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO | 





BULLETING I] 


Your town is full Es = 


of Bulletin Boards 


with announcements : 
attached by ... . Bzzsah= 


MOORE Push-Pins 


This single use provides an enormous outlet 
for MOORE Push-Pins and Han 

yet it is but one of the hundreds that 

sales steadily moving upward... 

in stores displaying the handsome cabinet 
shown here. It contains full assortments of 
both MOORE Push-Pins and 


MOORE Pushless Hangers 
Order from your jobber 


MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY 
Manufacturers of MOORE Push-Pins 
and MOORE Pushless Hangers 
113-125 Berkley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Compact, 
all-metal, 
revolving 
display 
cabinet 
with each 
assort- 
ment of 


72 packs. 








To completely satisfy your customers, ask your jobber for COLUMBIAN 
Tape-Marked. You can tell it by the Tape-Marker in all sizes and 
the red, white and blue surface markers in 4 inch diameter and larger. 


Columbian Rope Company, Auburn, “The Cordage City”, N.Y. 


WATERPROOFED - GUARANTEED 


“CONTROLLED 


A New Principle 
of 
File Construction 





WN 


Means Faster 
Filing 
Increased File 
Sales 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R. 1., U.S. A. 


“ PATENTS PENDING 


A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Genuir°NQMES & SILENCE 
SLIDE SILENTLY - SOFTLY- SMOOTHLY 


40c SET -10¢ SET - 10c SET SAVE FURNITURE 
= # & FLOORS-CREATE QUIET 


(=. ) «= Name “Domes of Silence" 


on each genuine Glide. 
Rubber Cushion Glides 


For Tile, Marble, Cement and Bathroom Floors. 
Noiseless. Sizes for metal beds, wood beds, large 
chairs and all furniture. 























Ask your Jobber. If he is not supplied write to 


DOMES of SILENCE, Inc., 35 Pearl St., N.Y. C. 

















IRREGULARITY” | 





90 


STANDARD *. COUNTR 


Known everywhere by name 
and recognized as the stand- 
ard friction tape of the coun- 
try—Bull Dog Friction Tape. 
Nationally Advertised 

1, 2, 4 and 8 ounce rolls. 

In full color cartons 
packed in full color dis- 
play containers. 


BULL DOG 


FRICTION 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Increase your profits with J&L 
a | p}iaal 


man-high, 
that’s 
ire Fence.” 


a Hog-tight, 
bull-strongd --- 


J&L Woven W 








HAT’S just what your customers want and that’s 
the reason they buy and reorder J&L Woven Wire 
Fence. With J&L Fence your sales and profits climb. 


Jones & Laughlin Woven Wire Fence has great strength 
... it is made of especially selected steel. Its thorough 
galvanized coating protects it against rusting ... to 
give many years of service. 


The strength, durability and attractive appearance of 
Jones & Laughlin Fence and the praise of those who use 
it make it a fast-moving item. 


Stock J&L Woven Wire Fence, J&L Barbed Wire, 
J&L Nails and Staples .. . watch your profits grow. 
“Low Cost Protection for Stock and Crops” will help 
you sell more J&L Woven Wire Fence and J&L 
Barbed Wire. A sufficient quantity of these books, 


carrying your imprint, will be supplied through 
your jobber for distribution to your customers. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS SINCE 1850 
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